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Lovers and students of the art of story-telling will find the 
eclectic magazine of fiction, Short Stories, the very essence of 
interest and help. It gives in translation the charmingly 
analytic work of the modern Italian, the piquancy of the 
French, and the blunt realism of the Russian and German. 
It has specimen English and Australian tales, and dramatic 
fiction done the world over. Its department of original work, 
The Etching, is developing wonderfully in color and artistic 
strength. Another strong feature is the collecting and 
reprinting of Famous Stories. These great models of fiction 
are alone worth the subscription price. The famous story for 
July is The Diamond Lens, by Fitz James O’Brien; that for 
August, The Cloak, by Nikolai Gogol. The series for the 
year will be of uncommon interest. Bear in mind that Short 
Stories and Current Literature will come to you for a year 
for $5.00. Toallsubscribers sending $3.00 for Short Stories 
before the 1st of January, 1892, we will date the sub- 
scription for one full year from January, 1892—thus giving 
all the intervening months free of any cost whatever. 


Newspaper English....A Study in Style.... The New York Tribune 

It is not to be regretted that a misapprehension of his 
views on the subject of newspaper English has given Pro- 
fessor Price, of Columbia College, a convenient opportunity 
to express his real opinion. A letter to The Independent 
containing his estimate of editorial writing in the best news- 
papers of the country may be read with profit by the legion 
of uninstructed and supercilious critics who are wont to regale 
each other with constant and copious complaints of the man- 
ner in which editors presume to enlighten them on the events 
of the time. “To state my own opinion frankly,” says the 
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professor of English Literature in Columbia, “there is not in 
our American literature of to-day, either in books or in mag- 
azines, or in published sermons or lectures or speeches, any 
body of written English so strong and effective, or even so 
correct, and, in the true sense, classical, in poiat of style, as 
we find, day after day, in the best editorial writing of our 
American newspapers.” It is perhaps scarcely worth while 
to say that this deliberate and emphatic judgment agrees 
with the opinion of the most competent critics in newspaper 
offices, since they may so readily be accused of holding a 
brief for their own craft. But we may be permitted to say 
that Professor Price’s conclusion is far from leaving him in a 
minority of one. On the contrary, we have good reason for 
the belief that a majority of those who are qualified by ob- 
servation, reflection, and disinterestedness to form an intelli- 
gent estimate are in agreement with the Columbia critic. 
The most confident condemnation of newspaper writing pro- 
ceeds not from cautious and instructed judges, but from 
youthful egotists with more time than anything else at their 
disposal, from unsuccessful writers, and from those singular 
persons whose serious business in life is to decorate frivolous 
society. Eminent orators, preachers, men of letters and men 
of affairs are generally willing to acknowledge their admira- 
tion for the skill and vigor and propriety of newspaper writ- 
ing. Many of them, moreover, are aware that they are in- 
debted to the editors of newspapers for some part of their 
own reputations as masters of undefiled English. Lest this 
last remark should be unintelligible to some of our readers, 
we proceed to divulge a secret already more than half open. 
Every well-conducted newspaper rejoices to print communi- 
cations from all sorts of men on all sorts of topics. No well- 
conducted newspaper ever thinks of subjecting these valued 
contributions to the stern test of type without a careful scru- 
tiny, not so much for the sake of its own reputation as for 
the sake of those who have volunteered or consented to di- 
versify its columns. The Tribune has enjoyed an especially 
large and varied experience along this line, having always 
been held in favor, and even regarded with partiality, by men 
and women of ideas and influences. We have been hospitable 
in our time to thousands of statesmen, orators, poets, scholars 
and merchants, to the representatives of every interest and 
the exponents of every cause; and according to the best 
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recollection and belief of those members of our staff whose 
duty it is to examine manuscripts submitted for publication, 
and to avert the consequences of inexperience and inadvert- 
ence, not one in a hundred of them is originally fit to be sent 
to the printers. Here is Mr. Price’s letter in full. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

In reading your paper of May 21st I found myself greatly startled by 
coming, in one of your editorials, on the following sentence: ‘‘ The Colum- 
bia College Professor of English Literature refers his scholars to the news- 
paper editorial as the typical example of writing without style.” You have, 
of course, some authority for this statement about my teaching ; and yet, so 
far as I can'remember, I cannot recall any words of mine that could, even 
by twisting, have been made to express such anopinion. Thus I am forced 
to believe that there is some error in the statement that has reached you ; and 
I should like you and your readers to know that, so far from holding this 
opinion, I deem it silly and false. 

Style may be regarded either as some individual and characteristic way of 
saying what one thinks, as when we speak of Carlyle’s style ; or in a general- 
ized form, as the best and most skillful way of saying what one has to say. 
In either sense style belongs most conspicuously to the members of that 
highly trained body of men who write the editorials of our great newspapers. 
To deny this would be, I think, to shut our eyes to facts that are self-evident. 
For many of those writers have, in the one sense, a style that is so markedly 
individual as to be at once recognized. And, in the other sense, many of 
them have attained to unsurpassable skill in giving effective and artistic form 
to their sentences and paragraphs. It is from this latter point of view that 
I am in the habit of holding up the mirror of our best newspaper writing to 
the admiration of my classes. 

It is, of course, often my duty to discuss with my scholars questions of con- 
temporary usage ; and there are to be found in some parts of our newspapers, 
uses of language that, either from slanginess or from inaccuracy of diction, 
are to be censured. But, in this matter of style, I find in the writing of our 
great editors an ever-renewed delight. Their sharp and rapid manner is 
often, in my judgment, the perfection of real style. In truth, to state my 
own opinion frankly, there is not in our American literature of to-day, either in 
books or in magazines, or in published sermons or lectures or speeches, any 
body of written English so strong and effective, or even so correct, and, in the 
true sense, classical, in point of style, as we find, day after day, in the best 
editorial writing of our American newspapers, Yours very respectfully, 

THos, R, Price. 


Contemporary French Fiction....Edgar Saltus....N. Y. Truth 
Some time ago, last year or the one before, there came in 
the neighborhood of the writer’s dwelling a wizened little 
organ-grinder, who gave to the street and the untenanted 
windows that aria from the “Somnambula” which begins O 
perche non posso odiarte. It is a charming melody, very sweet, 
cloying almost, with just that strain of sadness which made 
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Palmerston say that life would be endurable were it not for its 
pleasures. There may have been other tunes in the barrel— 
that volcanic can-can from the “Grande Duchesse,” perhaps, 
in which the notes are fire-crackers, silk stockings, and dis- 
ordered skirts, or the clap-trap march from “ Faust” which 
dishonored Gounod and his immortal work—but in that case 
the organ-grinder kept them to himself. Bellini’s ditty was 
all he gave, and he gave it so often, so persistently, that the 
street revolted and the untenanted windows became peopled 
with threats. Fiction to-day is just like him. It has one 
aria and its variations—one that is sweet, soothing as a lul- 
laby, but of which the public is bored to death. What it 
wants is something more or something less, less of edelweiss 
and myosotis, perhaps, and more of life—not life as it should 
be and is not, but life that is dug from the heart and dis- 
played with a pen that burns. The era in which the novelist 
was content to hunt butterflies in his inkstand is dead as 
Coptic and Trollope too, and it was against his quarry ad 
usum puellarum that a movement was started here the other 
day. It was called the Erotic School, and as falsely so 
called, for eroticism is impossible save in Latin—that tongue 
which was made for religion and for love. It was started, 
however, and found its adherents—what vagary has not? 
The present writer contributed a volume or two, A Transac- 
tion in Hearts and The Pace That Kills, which were abso- 
lutely tawdry and properly abused. Others were still more 
generous, and literature was treated to the spectacle of a 
public devouring the productions which it pretended to con- 
demn. It is always unjust to suppose that they who preach 
morality practise it, and the evidence of that injustice was 
given then. But presently the public—or was it the writers? 
—wearied, the Erotic School marched back to the tropics, 
from whence it had come, and the day before yesterday a 
newspaper put a leaded query as to what the future novel is 
to be. From Boston to Bombay every literary picket is ask- 
ing that very same thing. In English fiction there is to-day 
not one great name. Here we are just as badly off. So is 
France. For our own condition we may thank the anony- 
mous sand-baggers of the press and the blackguard legislators 
who opposed the Copyright bill. England is the haunt of 
prejudice and the home of the Young Person: nothing but 
pastorals and fairy tales will do for her. But that France, 
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where pens have been cimeters and ink Greek fire; where 
prejudice was throttled at its birth; where the Young Person 
exists, as she should, in a convent; where novelists have 
their crosses, perhaps, as our own have, but where crosses as 
often as not are those of the Legion of Honor; where men 
of letters are not insulted because of their calling, and where 
the critic is more often a gentleman than a lady—that France 
should not have one great writer of fiction, unless Renan may 
be accounted such, is attributable only to the platitude that 
history repeats itself. At the close of the last century France 
was in the same predicament that she is at the end of this. 
It seems but yesterday that the only man to whom immortal- 
ity was accorded during his life-time “departed,” as Long- 
fellow insisted we should say; and the passing of Victor 
Hugo was perhaps the passing of the genius of France, as 
the passing of Napoleon was the passing of her glory and the 
imperial bees. It requires, some one has hinted, the drain- 
age of millions to produce a great man, and it may be three 
or four generations yet before eyes are blinded again by the 
glare of genius at its apogee. Meanwhile the demand for 
ornamental literature of the highest class cannot and will not 
tarry. The need to admire is as imperative in educated 
beings as the sound of the voice of the well-beloved. The 
taste for fiction may be an acquired one, but such as it is, it 
possesses the public, and cries for satisfaction. Yet the lack 
of solid nutriment is so manifest that one may properly com- 
pare the aliments of the book-stalls to the ephemerides of 
Hypanis, which, born at dawn, die at night. Now and again 
the collaboration of chance and talent advances a work at 
which the world pauses—the Dr. Jekyll of Mr. Stevenson, 
the Thais of Anatole France—but save sporadic examples, 
the dearth of literary events is such that the public ask in 
vain for even that little which satisfied Rabelais’ dog when 
he gnawed a bone—vien gu’ung peu de motielle—only a bit of 
marrow. In view of these circumstances there is no choice 
between starvation and subsistence on the productions of 
those that have gone. If there is no new Hugo on the hori- 
zon there is at least the Hugo we have adored. In the 
morgue of the library there is many a friend awaiting recog- 
nition, and in French fiction they are numerous enough to 
form advancing cohorts of alternating delight. There is 
Stendhal, whose immaculate pages have never been trans- 
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lated yet; there is Flaubert, whose style has never been ex- 
celled; there is Hiiysmanns, whose A Rebours is the con- 
summation of the school inaugurated by Poe and Baudelaire, 
the quintessence of the horrible in perfect prose. There are 
also the De Goncourts—/’en passe et des plus exquises. The 
peculiar quality of the charm of these writers, one which 
cannot be sufficiently insisted on, is their manipulation of a 
language, the art with which they hide a word in a sentence 
and explode it like a bomb before the reader’s eyes. In 
Flaubert, particularly in his Tentation, there is a phrasing so 
masterful that not only the mind is captivated but the ear and 
eye as well. Gautier, who was a magician, declared that 
words have their colors and perfumes as flowers have, and now 
and again he objected to this word or to that because of an 
accent, which, to his thinking, took away something from 
the impression which he sought to convey. Mr. McAllister 
might allege that such preoccupations are trivial, and yet, 
with every deference to that gentleman’s opinion, it is pre- 
cisely those preoccupations that make or mara work. And 
it is also perhaps the neglect of them that has left the cata- 
logue of American authors so bare of resounding names. 
We have much to learn from French fiction, much to be 
thankful for, and although a number of our notables honor it 
with their dislike, was it not well said that virile minds have 
an idiom of which the weak have no grammar at all? 


The Spirit of the Age....H. W. Mabie....Christian Union 

Schiller has stated the relation of great, original minds to 
the spirit of the age in which they live in these words: “ The 
artist, it is true, is the son of his time; but pity for him if he 
be its pupil, or even its favorite. Let some beneficent divin- 
ity snatch him, when a suckling, from the breast of his mother, 
and nurse him with the milk of a better time, that he may 
ripen to his full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky. And 
having grown to manhood, let him return, a foreign shape, 
into his century; not, however, to delight it by his presence, 
but dreadful, like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it.” 
Schiller himself, with his pure, high genius, well illustrates 
the identification of a man of genius with his age and at the 
same time his detachment from it. Upon every such mind 
the Time Spirit is a powerful influence, but the Eternal Spirit 
is the source of truth. To express some part or aspect of 
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absolute truth in the speech of the day is the task of ali who 
express themselves powerfully through art; the truth does 
not belong to the time, because truth is for all time; but the 
’ form which it shall take, the language through which it shall 
find expression, are largely imposed upon the artist by the 
age in which he lives. Milton is perhaps the best English 
example of a powerful, original, and virile mind modified in 
expression by the spirit of the age. He possessed in un- 
common measure the clearness and fervor of conviction, 
the constant moral insight, the fixity of purpose, and the 
strenuousness of nature, denied to De Musset; he was strong 
in the inward impulse, the self-sustaining power, denied to 
Gray; he was a resolute, solitary, creative man, who in any 
age would have illustrated Schiller’s ideal of a poet’s relation 
to his time. In any century he would have been both the 
son and the mentor of his time. For not only is the im- 
press of his time distinctly visible in Milton’s work, but the 
successive stages of that time are recorded there. On this 
massive, isolated spirit the age stamped itself as distinctly 
as on the spirit of De Musset, but in a very different fash- 
ion. The great struggle of the seventeenth century in 
England was nct simply reflected by Milton; it suggested 
to a nature congenial with its aims and ideals themes 
kindred to the poet’s soul and deeply expressive of his time. 
Milton was the last of the great spirits of the English Renais- 
sance; with him ends the splendid outburst of the imagination 
which began with Surrey and Wyatt. During the first thirty 
years of his life he was under the spell of the Renaissance 
spirit; the spirit of freedom, of joy in life for the sake of 
activity rather than for mere pleasure, of a noble harmony of 
truth with beauty. This was the period of Milton’s purest 
poetic activity; the activity which finds its impulse in self- 
expression and sings out of sheer fulness of heart. In these 
years were written the Hymn on the Nativity, L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, Lycidas, the fragments of the Arcades, and the 
masque of Comus. These pieces have a certain noble beauty, 
a mingled majesty and loveliness, which to not a few lovers 
of the poet reveal his genius at the moment of most perfect 
expression. When Sir Henry Wotton, a man of finest dis- 
cernment and no mean poet, read the Comus, he character- 
ized it, in a letter to Milton, as “a dainty piece of entertain- 
ment, wherein I should much commend the tragical part if 
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the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Doric delicacy in 
your songs and odes; whereunto I must plainly confess to 
have seen yet nothing parallel in our language.” The fresh- 
ness and originality of beauty of the work of this period can 
be appreciated only by those who are familiar with earlier 
and contemporary English versification; and there are many 
who regard the Comus as the poet’s finest and truest work; 
the work most perfectly illustrative of the highest qualities 
of his genius. But these studious and peaceful years of youth 
were ended with the civil war which calied Milton home from 
Italy and made him, in a sense, the servant of a party instead 
of the prophet of a truth, For twenty years he was in the 
stormy atmosphere of the Puritan revolution, and the pen 
that had written the matchless song to “ Sabrina fair” was con- 
cerned mainly with fierce, rancorous, often brutal polemics. 
How many of these pamphlets we should be glad to detach 
from the great name of Milton! Then came the overturning 
of the Restoration, the disappearance of the Puritan dream 
of government, and the seclusion of the poet from active life. 
Once more the imagination was free of wing, and the great 
theme that had been nourished through the storm of years, 
that had grown clear and expanded in majestic symmetry 
in that mighty stir of conviction and emotion, became the 
epic of Paradise Lost. The great work and its companion 
work accomplished, the poet, old, blind, and fallen upon 
evil times, told the story of his own old age in Samson Ago- 
nistes. At every stage the spirit of the age is traceable; in- 
deed, every decade may be said to have left its mark; and 
yet of all English poets Milton was, in some sense, the most 
detached and solitary. Milton was a man of intense moral 
nature and of lofty and massive mind; in any age he would 
have been serious, earnest, at.d of a religious temper. The 
spirit of his age at first fostered and emphasized the poet’s 
natural traits and qualities; so near was he for a time to that 
spirit that he became its pupil and servant, and so fell from 
his estate of poet to the very disastrous and demoralizing 
drudgery of a partisan. But when the spirit of the age, as 
it touched this essentially great soul, changed, he remained 
steadfast. He had once been stimulated into compliant ex- 
pression of the passion of the hour; he was now inspired by 
opposition to illustrate ideas of life in sublime antagonism 
to those which had become triumphant about him. For the 
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spirit of the age works in many ways, and those who oppose 
it owe no less to it than those who move with it. Carlyle 
illustrates this complex influence of the spirit of the time quite 
as impressively as Milton, with whom, as with Cromwell, he 
had a certain kinship of nature. A great writer must have 
some share of universal truth, some great thought which de- 
pends in no sense upon his own time; but for the form which 
that truth shall take the greatest must depend upon his age. 
He cannot write with the amplitude and splendor of Shake- 
speare before Shakespeare’s time, because the language is 
not ready for him; he cannot state the principles of criticism 
clearly and logically before Dryden’s time, because English 
prose has not yet been fashioned to do his work. Born in 
the tenth century, the poet cannot express the mighty life of 
the sixteenth century; nor plunged in the fierce strife of the 
seventeenth century can he know the breadth of view and 
tolerance of spirit of the nineteenth century. Each age has 
its spirit; there is some truth which it illustrates and empha- 
sizes above all other truths, some lesson which it teaches, or 
some aspect of life which it brings into clear light. The 
spirit of the age may be progressive or reactionary; the fact 
remains that, whatever its character, it is one of the shaping 
influences in the forming of great minds. It will inspire a 
Shelley and a Newman, a radical and a reactionary, at the 
same moment. In one age it will use the drama and in an- 
other the novel. In Dickens, Gogol, Daudet, Valdes, he 
who runs may read the spirit of his time. To be immersed 
in it, to be penetrated by it, to comprehend and express it, is 
part of the function of every great artist; to hold up beside 
it universal truth and make the brief hour of time tributary 
to and significant of eternity is the whole of his work. Thus 
he is at once the son of his time and its master. 


Fiction of the Common-place....W. D. Howells....Criticism and Fiction 

“How few materials,” says Emerson, “are yet used by 
our arts! The mass of creatures and of qualities are still hid 
and expectant,” and to break new ground is still one of the 
uncommonest and most heroic of the virtues. The artists 
are not alone to blame for the timidity that keeps them in 
the old furrows of the worn-out fields; most of those whom 
they live to please, or live by pleasing, prefer to have them 
remain there; it wants rare virtue to appreciate what is new, 
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as well as to invent it; and the “easy things to understand ” 
are the conventional things. This is why the ordinary Eng- 
lish novel, with its hackneyed plot, scenes, and figures, is 
more comfortable to the ordinary American than an Ameri- 
can novel, which deals, as its worst, with comparatively new 
interests and motives. ‘To adjust one’s self to the enjoy- 
ment of these costs an intellectual effort, and an intellectual 
effort is what no ordinary person likes to make. It is only 
the extraordinary person who can say, with Emerson: “I 
ask not for the great, the remote, the romantic. . . . I em- 
brace the common; I sit at the feet of the familiar and the 
low. . . . Man is surprised to find that things near are not 
less beautiful and wondrous than things remote. . . . The 
perception of the worth of the vulgar is fruitful in discov- 
eries. . . . The foolish man wonders at the unusual, but the 
wise man at the usual. . . . To-day always looks mean to 
the thoughtless; but to-day is a king in disguise. . . . Banks 
and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, Methodism and Uni- 
tarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the 
same foundations of wonder as the town of Troy and the 
temple of Delphos.” Perhaps we ought not to deny their 
town of Troy and their temple of Delphos to the dull people; 
but if we ought, and if we did, they would still insist upon 
having them. An English novel, full of titles and rank, is 
apparently essential to the happiness of such people; their 
weak and childish imagination is at home in its familiar en- 
vironment; they kuow what they are reading; the fact that 
it is hash many times warmed over reassures them; whereasa 
story of our own life, honestly studied and faithfully repre- 
sented, troubles them with varied misgivings. They are not 
sure that it is literature; they do not feel that it is good so- 
ciety; strike them as commonplace, they say they do not 
wish to know such people. Everything in England is appre- 
ciable to the literary sense, while the sense of the literary 
worth of things in America is still faint and weak with most 
people, with the vast majority who “ask for the great, the 
remote, the romantic,” who cannot “embrace the common,” 
cannot “sit at the feet of the familiar and the low,” in the 
good company of Emerson. We are all, or nearly all, strug- 
gling to be set apart in select circles and upper classes, like 
the fine people we have read about. We are really a mixture 
of the plebeian ingredients of the whole world; but that is 
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not bad; our vulgarity consists in trying to ignore “the worth 
of the vulgar,” in believing that the superfine is better, 


The Reading Tendency....A Hopeful Outlook.... Brooklyn Standard-Union 

I noticed a little bevy of working-girls coming out of a 
manufacturing establishment the other day, and one of them 
had in her hand a copy of Current Literature. Going down 
on the elevated road one morning recently, the girl sitting 
next to me was reading Auerbach’s On the Heights, while 
another girl was studying phonography, and a third was read- 
ing a yellow-covered book, which was entitled The Star of 
Love, while still another working-girl was reading a life of 
Martin Luther. The girls seem to be indulging in more 
substantial reading than formerly. The free libraries and 
reading-rooms and the increase in the facilities for obtaining 
good reading are having good effects. Ten or more years 
ago a traveller upon cars or boats who took the trouble to 
note what the working-girls were reading would have found 
a very sensational class of literature in their hands. There 
can be no question that the tendency is toward a better class 
of books among those who only have a few spare moments in 
which to read. The sensational novel and the highly-spiced 
serial story we still have with us, but they do not seem to be 
read as much by that large class of young women who earn 
their own living. It is a good sign, encouraging to those 
who write and those who desire to see good writing appre- 
ciated by all classes. 


The Words We Use....Dr. Elliott Coues....The Chicago Post 

An interesting fact in regard to words is the large number 
of words which are being added to the language each year 
and the extreme fewness of words in common use. It takes 
a child several years to acquire 1,000 words. The average 
illiterate person never uses more than from one to two thou- 
sand words. Intelligent persons, even those engaged in the 
learned professions, do not make use of more than from six 
to eight thousand words all told, although there are properly 
belonging to the English language over two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. Of course this is exclusive of the 
Latin technical words, which are not, properly speaking, 
English, although they are used as a part of the language. 
The Shakespearean standard was less than two thousand five 
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hundred words, not counting those that are compounded and 
hyphenated. However, the famous writer or authority of 
to-day, whether he uses words to express nice shades of mean- 
ing or as technical tools of thought in his own department, 
must have at his command a vocabulary of from thirty to 
forty thousand words, the latter being the maximum acquired 
by any man now living. There isa large number of words 
which until recently have escaped the attention of lexicog- 
raphers. In the text of the Encyclopedia Britannica there 
are ten thousand words which have never been formally entered 
and defined in any dictionary. In the Century dictionary 
there are seventy thousand wordsfoundinno other. This fact 
shows the unrealized wealth of the English language. And, 
by-the-by, here is a statement which is not without interest: 
There is not to-day any man living who is sufficiently learned to 
write one average page of the seven thousand pages of the Cen- 
tury dictionary. In the mint of the mind of those who stand 
foremost in technical departments, large numbers of new and 
needed words are annually being coined. The progress of 
study and the advance of thought along these lines has been 
unprecedented during the past thirty years. The result of 
the discoveries of one generation are not incorporated in 
text-books, encyclopedias, and dictionaries until a following 
generation comes on the scene of action. For this reason we 
are just now getting the results of this unusual activity in 
technical departments in a large addition of words to the lan- 
guage. Ishould say, ata rough estimate, not less than one 
thousand words are annually being added tothealready very 
large number. Then, too, in addition to the ways in which I 
have already mentioned in which the language is being in- 
creased, there are many words that spring up, no one knows how 
or whence. Many of these words are names of things derived 
from a foreign language, as, for instance, fez for smoking-cap. 
Any word may be properly included in the language when 
it has been used by a writer of repute. 


Authors’ Blunders....Studies in Current Fiction....London Society 
Some things strike one reader, some another; but it is un- 
questionably odd to a country-bred person to come across the 
extraordinary floral and horticultural remarks made by some 
writers. Now,where could have been the wits of that usually 
very sensible lady who sent her young hero out to gather 
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apples in April? He came back “laden with rosy pippins,” 
and a little fellow trotting by his side had his small hands 
full of primroses! Why, where, we should like to know, is 
the sheltered orchard that contrives to produce ripe apples 
and spring primroses at the same early date? Somewhere, we 
fancy, in the same jumble-land as that wherein “Nora was 
gathering a richly-scented bunch of honeysuckles whea the 
sharp ring of the freshly-roughed horses’ hoofs struck her 
ear, and she saw the dainty little brougham being whirled 
toward her on the frost-bound roads.” This was on the first 
of October. Those honeysuckles were assuredly late or that 
sharp frost was abnormally early! Spring flowers in many 
authors’ hands have a knack of getting into hopeless confu- 
sion. A wealth of anemones, sheets of wild heaven-blue 
hyacinths, nodding cowslips from budding woods, and any 
quantity of fragrant hedge-roses assist continually in forming 
the posies of ruralizing lovers, as they stroll along lanes bor- 
dered with aromatic hawthorn, and very often the favorite 
honeysuckle is flung into the gathering, the date of this bo- 
tanical luxury being generally mid-May. Unfortunately, as 
a matter of fact, the lovely little wind-flower blooms and is 
generally over before the compact blue-bell spikes have 
opened into shape; these again are faded and dropping into 
obscurity among their grass-like foliage by time the homely 
little cowslip besprinkles the meadow—not in woods, cowslips 
prefer the open; rare indeed is the sight of an anemone when 
sweet May coats the hedges with spring snow, and this last 
again is well over before the enchanting little spring roses come 
in, safely nestling under the sunny smiles of Mistress June. 
The spot that furnished a big bunch of all these lovelinesses 
at one and the same time must be favored indeed! We think 
it can only exist in the fairyland of some authors’ imagina- 
tion! Another constant pitfall is to be found in fashions. 
When one author tells of a beautiful young woman some five- 
and-thirty years ago whose “shapely head was adorned with 
dark close-bound braids of glossy hair,” he commits a signal 
error. No young English lady of that date would have dressed 
her locks in that style. From thirty to forty years back the 
hair was arranged very differently indeed. First it hung negli- 
gently down the back confined in “nets” of various shapes 
and sizes. Next it appeared spread forth on each side of the 
head by the assistance of two torpedo-shaped pads. Later it 
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towered away at the back in a huge “chignon,” which erec- 
tion owed its firmness to horse-hair frizettes. But as for 
braids—my good sir!—no one who was any one would have 
been seen wearing them on any account, unless perhaps some 
much-oppressed maid-servant doomed to the antiquated mode 
by an extra severe mistress. If you doubt my word please 
look at the Punch of those periods. That mirror of the times 
I know will correct your little blunder even asI do. Yes, 
dress to date is a ticklish matter for an unwary pen, as indeed 
are other common subjects; railways, to wit. By aid of one 
a popular child of fiction was whirled through several coun- 
ties at the age of ten, “and never forgot that journey even 
when she became an old white-headed woman.” Now that 
railway journey and those white hairs cannot be reconciled 
anyhow! But often we are told of our grandfathers’ contem- 
poraries whisking across country behind the iron horse at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour before a line was laid down in the 
regions traversed; and even when lines and time are correct 
we occasionally hear of most singular journeys being per- 
formed. Another common blunder, but that perhaps is more 
deliberate than accidental, is the habit of introducing into a 
story some startling incident promising immense results, the 
outcome of which is—nothing at all! These hurt us, and in 
a manner ill-treat us. We recall quite lately a case in point. 
Two hitherto unheard-of characters stepped into a tale ap- 
parently on purpose to frighten the young heroine. Having 
done this, and been impressively lectured by her for their bad 
taste, the strangers depart and the elder proceeds to slaughter 
the younger without the slightest provocation. Next, the 
murderer is found beside his victim in the spare bedroom of 
an excellent country clergyman’s house. He there drinks 
cold whiskey and water, makes a capital meal, repents rapidly, 
and vanishes entirely from the book! We never hear another 
syllable about him. Our vivid expectations are bitterly dis- 
appointed and we feel aggrieved. But more to the category 
of blunders, proper, belong those wondrous animals who live 
to unheard-of ages, retaining all the charms which make them 
ever welcome in fiction. One delightful cat, who played in 
a fascinating manner with her child mistress at the beginning 
of a recent powerful novel, romped about the room to order 
twelve years later whenever the same mistress’s spirits wanted 
raising. We should much like to have been acquainted with 
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the cat. All the dear creatures of the kind we have ever 
known had—or pretended they had—forgotten how to frolic 
by the time they were three or four, and the care of kittens 
or the keeping down of mice had come upon them. A game 
of play is almost as difficult to get out of them then as the 
impossible blood out of the proverbial flint! Another most 
engaging puss, not a baby when the story wherein he figured 
opened, after proving himself the worthy friend of the family 
all through three volumes, dies in the last chapter, still in 
perfect possession of his faculties, at the age of—certainly 
not less than—twenty-six. We think the accomplished chron- 
icler of this cat’s virtues had hardly kept in mind the usual 
length of these pets’ lives. A puss is indeed a patriarch at 
twenty, though perhaps not such a marvel of longevity as a 
certain intelligent donkey, who carried first a lady, next her 
daughter, later still her granddaughter, for their morning 
rides, and must have been, by the end of the story, fifty-seven 
if he was aday! But one of the commonest stumbling-blocks 
in fiction is that much-courted and frightfully-mismanaged 
orb, the moon. Considering how useful this luminary is for 
love scenes, meditations, murders, etc., the way in which 
people who introduce it persist in ignoring its natural move- 
ments is really most ungrateful. Thus we are frequently 
confronted with “day-old silver crescent moons, high up in 
the clear heavens”—when? Why, as soon as the sun has 
set! New moons are continually rising in the west, while full 
moons get solemnly up at midnight. More than once they 
have preferred to do this in the north, but in for one eccen- 
tricity they think perhaps they may as well be in for another. 
As for waning moons they get up as the sun goes down, and 
wander about, north, south, east, and west, just as the situa- 
tion requires them. Another meteorological snare is the rain- 
bow. Far less frequent in fiction than the moon, still, when 
it does get there it ought to be properly placed. What was 
that lady thinking of, who, having put her heroine in a church 
toward the close of a showery day, made her gaze out of a 
window in a western (!) apse, “and behold in the heavens 
before her a brilliant many-hued bow?” Very few minutes 
later we hear the building was in total darkness, at which we 
are not surprised. After achieving that phenomenal effort in 
the west, Nature must have wanted repose. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Margaret Collier Graham is again to enter the literary 
field. Few readers who have been at all interested in the 
Pacific Coast writers have forgotten the powerful character 
sketches she wrote ten years ago for the San Francisco 
Argonaut. Since 1881 her pen has been idle, and many of her 
friends have wondered over her continued silence, not know- 
ing these long years to have been spent at the side of an 
invalid husband, who left her but a year ago—alone. Her 
devotion to him has been almost unparalleled. To him she 
was another self, watching, shielding, anticipating every 
want; only those who know her in her home life realize how 
she lived but for him. Her tenderness and sympathy and 
loving care prolonged his life for many years. During those 
days when the way from earth to the unknown was slowly 
narrowing she never left his bedside, and was with him alone 
at the end. Those who have read Brice, among her many 
stories published and republished, know her genius, and it is 
a hard heart, and an obstinate eye, that will not soften and 
moisten at the pathetic story of Wetherbee’s Wife. Her 
characters are living people. She does not moralize, but 
brings to one’s consciousness bits of scenery and traits of 
character until you actually see the place and know the 
people. Her stories are distinctively Californian. Joaquin 
Miller said he could smell the sage-brush in their atmosphere. 
Mrs. Graham is tall and slight in person, girlish in figure and 
graceful in movement, with luminous dark eyes and heavy 
tresses of hair fast turning gray, although she is young in 
years. Her home at South Pasadena, in Southern California, 
is in the midst of beautiful grounds and artistic in its ap- 
pointments. Mrs. Graham is the centre of a large circle of 
friends, is a bright conversationalist, has a keen sense of 
humor, and possesses many gifts besides her literary abilities. 


The newest volume in Cassell’s Blue Library is Jékai’s 
story There Is No Devil, translated by Mme. F. Steinetz, of 
Buda-Pesth. The preface gives this interesting sketch of the 
author: “Jékai, Hungary’s greatest man of letters, is little 
more than a name to the novel-reading American. One of 
his earlier stories was translated some time ago and published 
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in New York, and three or four have been done into English 
and published in London, where they have attracted great 
attention. In Germany, Jékai’s stories are as popular as 
they are in his own country. Maurus Jékai is now sixty-six 
years of age, having been born at Komdrom in 1825. He 
was intended for the law, that having been his father’s pro- 
fession, but at twelve years of age the desire to write seized 
him. Some of his stories fell into the hands of the lawyer 
in whose office he was studying, who read them, and was so 
struck by their originality and talent that he published them 
at once at his own expense. ‘The public was as well pleased 
with the book as the lawyer had been with the manuscripts, 
and from that tender age to the present Jékai has devoted 
himself to writing, and is the author of several hundred suc- 
cessful volumes. At the age of twenty-three he laid down 
his pen long enough to-get married, his bride being Rose 
Laborfaloi, then the leading Hungarian actress, At the end 
of a year he joined the Revolutionists and buckled on the 
sword of a patriot. He was taken prisoner and was sentenced 
to be shot, when his bride appeared with her pockets full of 
the money she had made by the sale of her jewels, and, brib- 
ing the guards, escaped with her husband into the birch 
woods, where they hid in caves and slept on leaves, all the 
time in danger of their lives, until they finally found their 
way to Buda-Pesth. This city Jékai has made his home; in 
the winter he lives in the heart of the town, in the summer 
just far enough outside of it to have a house surrounded by 
grounds, where he can sit out of doors in the shade of his 
own trees. He is probably the best-known man in Hungary 
to-day, for he is not only an author, but a financier, a states- 
man, and a journalist as well.” 


Mrs. Julia Schayer, who will contribute to one of the sum- 
mer numbers of the Century a short story of Washington 
life entitled The Major’s Appointment, is the wife of Col. 
George F. Schayer, the popular Deputy Register of Deeds 
of Washington. Mrs. Schayer’s devotion to her four inter- 
esting children has heretofore prevented her from doing 
much outside work, but she is constantly urged to give more 
time to literature, and a novel from her pen is among the 
pleasures to which her admirers are looking forward in the 
near future. Mrs. Schayer’s literary career began with her 
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remarkable story of Molly, which appeared in the Century 
(or as it was then called, Scribner’s Magazine) about ten 
years ago. This was followed by a succession of striking 
tales in the same periodical. Under the title of Tiger-Lily 
and Other Stories, these were collected and published by the 
Scribners and met with a warm reception. Her sketches of 
foreign life in the Atlantic Monthly have attracted wide at- 
tention, as have also her articles in St. Nicholas, The Inde- 
pendent, and other journals. All of Mrs. Schayer’s work is 
charged with color and individuality, and her style is beauti- 
fully finished. She is a talented musician, possessing a voice 
of great sweetness and flexibility, and is a thorough German 
and French scholar. She is the daughter of a New England 
clergyman and has a fine face and a distinguished manner, 
united with the most vivacious and brilliant social qualities. 


Of “ Q.,” the author of the new volume Noughts and Crosses, 
the Pall Mall Budget gives this gossip: Arthur T. Quiller- 
Couch is, of course, a Cornishman. ‘The name of his grand- 
father, Jonathan Couch, will be familiar to many as that of 
the author of A History of British Fishes, which, though 
published so long back, still remains the authoritative work 
on the subject; that of his father, Thomas Quiller-Couch, 
attained a fame somewhat less wide as an antiquary and the 
compiler of several valuable glossaries of the Cornish dialect ; 
while his uncle, Richard Couch, achieved success in the same 
fiel€. Mr. Couch was educated at Clifton and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he first gave signs of his literary gifts 
in excellent sets of verses, squibs, parodies, etc., some of 
which—notably In a College Garden, a composition that the 
author, of authors the least vain or self-complacent, looks 
back upon with some satisfaction—may be found in a collec- 
tion entitled Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. ~ Mr. 
Couch assumed the duties of classical lecturer at Trinity 
for a year after taking his degree, and it was at this period 
he submitted the manuscript of Dead Man’s Rock to Cassell 
& Co. It was accepted, proved a distinct success, and “Q.” 
was fairly launched. Dead Man’s Rock has been frequently 
but unjustly characterized as a “shocker,” but the book has 
in it many dramatic scenes and some splendid passages of 
description. It is pervaded by a slight suggestion of Dickens. 
This suggestion of Dickens is far stronger in Mr. Couch’s 
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next work, The Astonishing History of Troy Town. Troy 
Town as a story bristles with notes of interrogation; in 
fact, it is not a story, but a collection of sketches, more or 
less humorous, and connected by links that are stronger in 
the author’s mind than in the reader’s. Mr. Couch has been 
heard to say that he would give a year of his life not to have 
written this book, so little pleased with it is he himself. And 
yet Troy Town is by no means without its good points. 
Tamsin, for instance, though sketched only with most deli- 
cate touches, stands out as a real person—and a very charm- 
ing little person she is; while the story of the cynical old 
raven who indulges in mocking scepticism at the expense of 
the scarecrow until suddenly petrified into subjection on per- 
ceiving the scarecrow’s staring glass eye is only not quite 
worthy of the author of The Blue Jays. The Splendid Spur 
came next, and is far and away “Q.’s” best work. Itisa 
book to be bought, not borrowed, for one likes it better on 
a second reading than ona first. The oftener you read it 
the keener would be your appreciation; and this praise, 
surely the greatest of all, will be accorded by many to The 
Splendid Spur. “I thought I had done good work this time,” 
wrote Mr. Couch on the appearance of Mr. Stevenson’s vol- 
ume, The Master of Ballantrae, a few weeks previous to that 
of his own, “and it is hard to be knocked on the head with 
a masterpiece!” To many Mr. Couch is now chiefly familiar 
as the “Q.” of The Speaker. Some of his sketches for that 
journal have just been published under the title Noughts and 
Crosses (Cassell & Co.). Old A®son is perhaps the cleverest 
of them, as it is certainly the most ingenious and the most 
fanciful; while The Boy by the Beach and The Small People 
are at once the most pathetic and full of charm. 


“George Meredith,” says a writer in Once a Week, “ re- 
joices in a profusion of hair, which falls in artistic negligé 
round his classically-chiselled face, and he looks younger than 
his years, which are sixty-two. Oscar Wilde had described his 
style as ‘ chaos illumined by brilliant flashes of lightning,’ and, 
save by the inner cult, no one really cares for his books. An- 
drew Lang tells us that he ‘ harms his popularity by his wilful ob- 
scurity,’ yet Justin McCarthy, in his recent lecture on novels 
and novelists, placed Mr. Meredith in the front rank of modern 
romancers. Perhaps there 1s no living writer about whom 
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such conflicting views exist, so that the humble person who 
attempts an impartial estimate is sore beset. Personally I 
can only compare his style to a highly-wrought cloth of tinsel, 
stiff and sparkling with paste diamonds. Yet, despite his 
literary coxcombery, he has created at least one type. If we 
except Sarah Gamp, in all literature there are but three 
nurses sprung direct from the roots of human nature; and 
these are the Nurse in A‘schylus, the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet, and Mrs. Berry in Richard Feverel; and the greatest 
of these is Mrs. Berry. In addition to his novel-writing, he 
is ‘ reader’ for a big firm of publishers in London, and slaves 
every day at the painful task of perusing manuscripts. He 
is the most indulgent of readers, and often enters into corre- 
spondence with the ambitious authors whose works have 
been submitted to him, giving them hints and friendly advice. 
He is the most disposed to do this by reason of his own sad 
experiences, for when he began his literary career he en- 
countered the most terrible privations, being at one time so 
innocent of coin that for whole months he lived upon oat- 
meal, being unable to afford any other food. He is now a 
confirmed vegetarian.” Of his latest novel, One of Our Con- 
querors, the Pall Mall Budget gives this notice, which is fairly 
representative of the general tone of opinion of the English 
press: “ Being a man of genius and heroic assurance, Mr. Mere- 
dith has coerced the reading public into more or less imper- 
fect complicity with his ultra-acrobatic habits of thought and 
expression. His audience is now ten times as wide as when 
he published The Egoist, and probably twice as wide as when 
he published Diana of the Crossways. His new book, how- 
ever, is not likely to extend his popularity. The ardent Mere- 
dithian may find it nutritious, but scarcely succulent; to the 
palate of the weaker brother we fear it will prove distinctly 
gritty. The congregation will find it edifying, but it will not 
serve as a call to the unconverted. Frankly, it does not 
deserve a place in the front rank of Mr. Meredith’s achieve- 
ment. It contains some admirable work in his best manner, 
but it has not the large movement, the wealth of character, 
the intensity of insight which distinguish Richard Feverel, or 
Emilia in England, or The-Egoist. It is notably lacking in 
those superb dramatic scenes, those irresistible torrents of 
poetic narrative, in which Mr. Meredith’s power is seen at 
its highest. In the first volume anda good part of the second 
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he seems to be flogging his intellect—making it curvet and 
caracole even more fantastically than usual, because he can- 
not coax it into proper swing and stride.” 


Our reprint, in this issue, of a famous chapter from Charles 
Reade’s Peg Woffington gives timeliness and interest to this 
paragraph from the English weekly, Answers: A recent 
writer, a novelist, tells us of an interesting interview he had 
once with the great novelist Charles Reade. He mentioned 
to Reade that he had received very little for his first novel. 
“Indeed!” said Reade. “What have you received for your 
first book?” “Thirty pounds on account,” I said. “ More 
to come?” he asked. “Yes,” I said. “And you keep your 
copyright?” “Yes,” I answered. “I congratulate you,” 
was hisreply. “Do you remember my first work?” “Indeed 
I do!” I said. “Who could forget Peg Woffington?” “You 
think it a good story?” “It is delightful!” I replied. “I 
got five pounds for it,” he said, “and was glad to have it 
published on any terms. be comforted; you have done 
well.” The publisher who gave him five pounds for Peg 
Woffington would have readily given him five thousand pounds 
for one of his later novels. I have found him at work liter- 
ally up to his eyes in books of reference. He read the news- 
papers with avidity, and clipped everything that he thought 
might be useful in his solidly-built-up romances. He was 
very fond of the theatre, and he had almost a childlike love 
of mounting a play with every possible touch of realism he 
could get into it. In Dora he had real wheat, real cows, and 
real poultry; and in one of his plays he insisted that a dying 
sailor, who swore wicked oaths, should not be restricted in 
a certain very graphic curse, which on the first night aston- 
ished a London audience even to the verge of perplexity. 
Reade was a great, learned, simple-minded, modest gentle- 
man, but when he was roused he could defend his position 
with tremendous energy. 


Dr. Paul Carus, editor of The Monist and the Open Court, 
is a native German, but even in his boyhood he had a strong 
sympathy for America and her liberal institutions. He stud- 
ied at Strassburg; took his degree at Tiibingen, and passed 
his state examination at Halle. But in practical life he did 
not find that liberty of science he had learned to consider as 
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the pride of German universities. In his capacity as Professor 
at the Royal Corps of Cadets at Dresden he came in conflict 
with the Saxon Ministry of War, to whom he was answerable 
on account of a strictly philosophical book, containing some 
ideas too liberal to suit the taste of the German authorities. 
Dr. Carus promptly resigned his position, much to the relief 
of the Ministry, and after a year’s stay in England emigrated 
to the United States, where he began to write mainly in Eng- 
lish. He published a book entitled Monism and Meliorism, 
giving an abstract of his philosophical confession of faith. 
This book opened a greater field of work forhim. Mr. Heg- 
eler, the founder of the Open Court, finding in all main points 
his own views ably represented by Dr. Carus, called him to 
his assistance, and later he became editor of that journal. 
He also took charge of The Monist with Mr. Hegeler and 
Mrs. Carus as associates, the first number of which appeared 
in October, 1890. The Monist represents a monistic philoso- 
phy—z.e., a unitary world-conception based upon positive sci- 
ence—but its columns are open also to contributors who do 
not agree with the editor’s views. The most prominent think- 
ers and scientists of this country and abroad, such as Romanes, 
Max Miiller, Charles S. Pierce, Joseph Le Conte, and others, 
are among the staff of authors that write for The Monist. 
Dr. Carus has published of late a very fascinating book, The 
Soul of Man, treating of psychology on a new plan, with the 
assistance of all the modern advances made in the physiology 
of the nervous system and through the experiments of hypno- 
tism. But these additions to psychological inquiry have not 
crowded out the properly psychological elements. They have 
been used by Dr. Carus to enrich psychology, to assist us in 
understanding its mysteries, not to supplant them. Great 
stress is laid on the ethical applications of psychological truths; 
for, the salvation of the soul, its development and evolution, 
constitute, according to Dr. Carus, our sacred religious duty. 


The Rev. William Reed Huntington, whose book, The 
Peace of the Church, has just been published by the Scribners, 
was educated at Harvard. He was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of All Saints in Worcester, Mass., in 1863, 
of which he became the rector. He remained in Worcester 
until 1884, when he was chosen ta succeed Dr. Henry C. 
Potter as rector of Grace Church, New York, when the latter 
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was elected Bishop. Dr. Huntington is a man of rare execu- 
tive ability, and he has been for years foremost in the councils 
of his Church. He was selected by the General Convention 
to manage the revision of the Prayer-book. He was elected 
to, but declined, the Bishopric of Iowa. As an author Dr. 
Huntington is well known. His latest book, The Peace of 
the Church, contains the lectures delivered by him as Bohlen 
Lecturer in Philadelphia, 1890. Besides this he has written 
The Church Idea, Conditional Immortality, and The Causes 
of the Soul, works which have had their vogue. Dr. Hun- 
tington is fifty-two years old anda widower. He is a man of 
average height, rather slight in figure, with a manner that is 
courtesy itself. He has a quick humor, delights in an argu- 
ment when he meets one whose mind can respond to his own, 
and he has the reputation of being one of the most profound 
canonists in the Episcopal Church. His style of preaching 
is simple, he cares nothing for the ex cathedra utterance, pre- 
ferring to convince his hearers rather than confound them 
with authority. Dr. Huntington is one of the most clever 
and accomplished men among the Episcopalians. 


Edmund Gosse, editor of Lovell’s Series of Foreign Litera- 
ture, gives this interesting bit of gossip of Matilde Serao, 
author of the recent successful novel, Fantasy: “The ele- 
ments of hardship and enforced adventure have been present 
in the career of this distinguished Italian novelist. Matilde 
Serao learned in the fierce school of privation what she 
teaches us with so much beauty and passion in her stories. 
She was born on the 17th of March, 1856, in the little town 
of Patras, on the western coast of Greece. Her father wasa 
Neapolitan political exile, her mother a Greek princess, the 
last survivor of an ancient noble family. I know not under 
what circumstances she came to the Italian home of her 
father, but it was probably in 1861 or soon afterward, when 
the unification of Italy permitted his return. At an early 
age she was left without resources. She received a rough 
education’at the Scuola Normale in Naples, and received a 
small clerkship in the central telegraph office at Rome. _Lit- 
erature, however, was her chosen profession, and she showed 
herself a realist at once. Her earliest story was that minute 
picture of the vicissitudes of a post-office which is named 
Telegrafi dello Stato (State Telegraphs). She worked with 
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extreme energy, taught herself shorthand, and presently 
quitted the post-office to become a reporter and a iournalist. 
To give herself full scope in this new employment, she cut 
short her curly crop of hair and adopted on occasion male 
costume. She soon gained a great proficiency in reporting, 
and advanced to the writing of short sketches and stories. 
The power and originality of these attempts was acknowl- 
edged, and the name of Matilde Serao gradually attracted 
public attention. Her short stories were first collected in a 
little volume in 1879. In 1880 Matilde Serao became sud- 
denly famous by the publication of the charming story Fan- 
tasia, now first presented to the English-speaking public. It 
was followed by a much weaker study of Neapolitan life, 
Cuore Infermo (A Heart Diseased). In 1881 she published 
The Life and Adventures of Riccardo Joanna, to which she 
added a continuation in 1885. It is not possible to enumer- 
ate all Madame Serao’s numerous publications, but the pow- 
erful romance La Conquista di Roma (The Conquest of 
Rome), 1882, must not be omitted; this is a careful and 
highly finished study of bureaucratic ambition admirably 
characterized. Since then she has written in rapid succession 
several volumes of collected short stories dealing with the 
oddities of Neapolitan life, and a curious novel, The Virtue 
of Cecchina, 1884. Her latest romances, most of them short, 
have been Terno Secco (A Dry Third), a very charming epi- 
sode of Italian life, illustrating the frenzied interest taken in 
the public lotteries, 1887; Amore (Love), 1887; La Granda 
Fiamma, 1889; and Sogno di una notte d’estate (A Summer 
Night’s Dream), 1890. The naturalism of Matilde Serao 
deserves to be distinguished from that of the French contem- 
poraries with whom she is commonly classed. She has a finer 
passion, more of the romantic ardor of the south, than Zola 
or de Maupassant, but her temperament is distinctly related 
to that of Alphonse Daudet.” 


William Sharp, the author of Romantic Ballads and the 
recently-published collection of Italian color studies, Sospiri 
di Roma, has, like the artists of the day; taken to dving his 
work—yes, even getting his inspiration—out of doors. He has 
virtually thrown up his lucrative literary connections in London 
in order to live under less strain and to be able to devote 
himself leisurely and carefully to work of a congenial nature, 
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This work seems to be poetry, the drama, and imaginative 
prose. With hisaccomplished wife—a writer, translator, and 
editor—Mr. Sharp has been spending the winter at Tivoli, in 
the Sabine hills, at the romantically and beautifully situated 
Albergo della Sibylla. His object in thus locating was to 
spend the season in rambling among the remote Sabine 
ranges and valleys with his friend Mr. Julian Corbett, the 
novelist and historical writer, and to supervise the production 
of his collection of impressionistic studies in verse—Sospiri 
di Roma. Though nominally published by La Societa 
Laziale, at 3 Piazza di Spagna, Rome, the book was entirely 
set up and printed off at the Societd’s works in Tivoli. This 
printing establishment is situated on the ridge of the slope 
looking toward the deep gorge where the finest cascades of 
the Anio fall, with endless thunder and clouds of flying foam, 
and is adjacent to the ancient Temple of Hercules, now a 
factory wherein the machinery is moved by the same cascade 
as that which set in motion the machines whereon Sospiri di 
Roma was printed. Mr. Sharp selected the paper and type 
for his volume, and even superintended the setting up of the 
English text by Italian printers having no knowledge what- 
ever of the language. It was an odd and an interesting bit 
of book-making. Mr. Sharp, to carry out the novel scheme, 
published the volume himself, merely employing the Societa 
Laziale as printers. He even declined the services of mid- 
dlemen in handling the book. His plan was to send out ad- 
vance review copies, advertise once or twice in a few select 
publications and then await results. Under this method Mr. 
Sharp avers that Sospiri di Roma has paid its expenses by 
advance orders before the first edition was issued. The 
review notices have also been a success; for Mr. Sharp being 
himself a critic of long standing, is getting an abundance of 
adverse comment for his impressionist ideas; but those whose 
opinions the author most highly values are emphatic in their 
praise of his original and picturesque work. 


Percival Lowell, whose books on Oriental life have given 
him a name, has just published Noto: An Unexplored Corner 
of Japan, a delightful rambling story of his life among the 
almond-eyed. Mr. Lowell, despite his experience in the 
lands of the Orient, abjured all Japanese dishes and travelled 
with his own little restaurant of American canned meats, es- 
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sences, and other prepared foods. The Boston Beacon says 
of the work: “It is not what one learns about Japan, but 
what one learns about Mr. Lowell and nature in general that 
makes this volume priceless to appreciative minds. Mr. 
Lowell is an introspective traveller; he describes what he 
sees, and his descriptions are colored with the poetical tints 
of a wonderfully lucid and perceptive imagination.” Mr. 
Lowell was born at Boston in 1855 and took his degrees at 
Harvard in 1876. While in Japan in 1883 he was appointed 
Foreign Secretary and Counsellor to the Korean Special 
Mission to the United States, the first to go from Korea toa 
Western power. He returned to Korea with the mission the 
same year and spent the winter of 1883-84 in Soiil, its capital. 
He published in 1885 Chosén: A Sketch of Korea; in 1888, 
The Soul of the Far East, and poems in Scribner’s Magazine, 
and lectured before the Q. B. K. Society at Cambridge, Mass. 
He is much honored in the East and is a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Japan. 


The important book of poetry of the month is The Epic 
of Saul by William Cleaver Wilkinson whom the Christian 
Secretary of Hartford, styles “the American Macaulay.” 
The Epic of Saul is the product of over seven years of literary 
work, and the realization of a purpose cherished by the au- 
thor from boyhood. “ Long choosing and beginning late” are 
words that may fitly be borrowed from Milton to describe 
the author’s experience. A personal visit to Palestine was, 
in the course of preparation of the manuscript, felt to be in- 
dispensable, and was accordingly made. The subject of the 
poem is Saul of Tarsus, in the course of his career preceding 
and culminating in his conversion to Christianity. It is 
written in blank verse, is about 8,000 lines in length, and is 
divided into fourteen sections, or, as they are called, “ books.” 
The poem adheres to such facts as are furnished by the scrip- 
tural narrative, but allows full play to the imagination where 
that narrative is silent. Dr. Wilkinson was born at Westford, 
Vt., in 1833 and graduated at the University of Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1857 and at the Rochester Theological Seminary 
two years later. After his graduation he accepted a call 
from the Second Baptist Church of New Haven and served 
as pastor there till 1861. He thereafter was for a time pro- 
fessor of modern languages in his home university and in 
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1865 he was installed in charge of the Mt. Auburn Church at 
Cincinnati and remained fora year. Since that time he has 
filled a number of professorships in well-known colleges. He 
has been from the begining (1878) one of the “ counsellors” 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, and is 
“dean” of the department of literature and art in the Chau- 
tauqua School of Theology. He is the author of The Dance 
of Modern Society, 1868; A Free Lance in the Fields of Life 
and Letters (essays), 1874, last edition 1882; Preparatory 
Greek Course in English, 1882; Preparatory Latin Course in 
English, 1883; College Greek Course in English 1884; Col- 
lege Latin Course in English, 1885 (the four books constitute 
The After-school Series, of which, up to 1886, more than a 
hundred thousand volumes had been sold); Poems, 1883; 
Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and as Paganizer, 1885. 


Anne Bozeman Lyon, author of No Saint, a reading from 
which is given in this number, has written many strong 
sketches and some really excellent verse for western and south- 
ern newspapers, especially the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
In blank verse, particularly, Miss Lyon is at her best in 
poetry; evincing true poetic spirit, combined with ease 
and rare literary finish. The hero of No Saint is known to 
exist; his prototype, now living in a southern city, having 
been recognized by his friends, in the character of Reis 
Trevor. The book was at first called A Realized Ideal, but 
was changed, to the subsequent and lasting regret of the 
author. The creditable newspaper and magazine notices, 
and the kind reception given Miss Lyon’s first novel, have 
stimulated her to write another—At Stirling’s Camp. The 
locale is Mississippi Swamp and Memphis. Miss Lyon is a 
young lady of handsome presence—tall, slight, and fair. She 
has large gray eyes, straight features, and a wealth of reddish- 
brown hair that nearly reaches the floor, when she is stand- 
ing. Oncea thorough society girl, she is now, since engaging 
in literature, a regular stay-at-home; and, as she herself 
says, “ minds her own business, and does not wear jewelry.” 
Miss Lyon is of a fine old southern family, and lives with her 
mother and a younger sister in Mobile, Ala, 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Impression de Matin....Oscar Wilde....National Review 
The Thames nocturne of blue and gold, 
Changed to a harmony in gray; 
A barge with ochre-colored hay 
Dropped from the wharf, and chill and cold 


The yellow fog came creeping down 

The bridges, till the houses’ walls 

Were changed to shadows, and St. Paul’s 
Loomed like a bubble o’er the town. 


Then suddenly across the clang 
Of waking life, the streets were stirred 
With country wagons, and a bird 
Flew to the glistening roofs and sang. 


But one pale woman, all alone, 
The daylight kissing her wan hair, 
Loitered beneath the gas-lamp’s flare, 
With lips of flame and heart of stone. 


Saul and Rachel....Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson....The Epic of Saul 

This scene, between Saul and his sister Rachel, occurs soon after Saul has 
had the great public debate with Stephen, the brilliant Christian preacher. 
Saul is unaware that Rachel was in the assemblage and heard his defeat at 
the hands of Stephen. The triumph of the latter has touched Saul’s pride 
and made him sad and gloomy. 

“O Saul,” 

Thus spoke she, gazing steadfastly at him, 

But sudden-starting tears swam in her eyes— 
“O Saul, Saul, Saul, my brother, whence is this? 

Thou wert not wont to talk thus. Changed art thou 

Since when I heard thee speak in that dispute 

With Stephen s 


“Thou heardst me?” asked Saul. 


“Yea, Saul,” 
Rachel replied, “I heard both thee and him.” 
(Saul proudly hid an answering hurt of pride.) 
“T heard thee, brother, and was proud for thee; 
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I never knew more masterful high speech 

Fall from thy lips. My heart leaped up for joy 
To listen. When those men of Israel 

Shouted, I shouted with them, silently, 

Louder than all. God heard the secret noise, 
Like thunder, of the beating of my heart 

In sister’s pride for brother’s victory. 

I crowned thee, I anointed thee my king, 

So glorious wast thou in thy conquering might! 
And that effulgent pride upon thy brow!” 


“But when,” said Saul, forestalling ruefully 
The expected and the dreaded change and fall 
From such a chanted pzan to his praise— 

“But when 5 


“ But when, O Saul,” she said, “ when he, 
Stephen, stood forth to answer thee, there was— 
Didst thou not feel it? 


“Sister, yea, I felt, 
More than my sister even could feel, that I 
Was baffled, put to shame.” 


“Nay, nay,” she said; 
“Not that, O Saul, dear Saul, it was not that.” 


“What, then? For I felt nothing else,” said Saul. 
“ That feeling filled me, as sometimes the sound 
And stir of whirlwind fill the firmament. 
My mind was one mad vortex swallowing up 
All other thought than this, ‘Saul, thou art shamed.’ 


“Why, Saul,” cried she, “ what canst thou mean? 
Thou shamed? How shamed?” 


“Rachel, I lost, and Stephen won.” 


“What didst thou lose?”’ said Rachel wonderingly, 
“And what did Stephen win, that also thou 
Wonst not? I cannot understand thee, Saul.” 


Such crystal clearness of simplicity 

Became a mirror, wherein gazing, Saul 
Beheld himself a double-minded man. 

How should he deal with questioner like this? 
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“Why, Rachel, canst thou then not understand,” 
He said, “ how I should wish to conquer?” 


“ Yea, ” 
Said she, “for truth’s sake, Saul. And still, if truth 
Conquered, though not by thee, thou wouldst be glad, 
Wouldst thou not, Saul? Here sad I see thee now, 
As if truth’s cause were fallen—which could not be, 
Since truth is God’s—and yet thou sayest not that, 
But, ‘Saul is shamed!’ and, ‘Saul has lost!’ Not truth, 
But Saul. I cannot understand. Thou hadst 
Perhaps, unknown to me, some other end 
Than only truth, which also thou wouldst gain?” 


It was his sister’s single-heartedness 

That helped her see so true, and aim so fair. 
Saul was too noble not to meet her trust 

In him with trust in her as absolute. 


“ Rachel,” he said, his reverence almost awe, 
“Never did burnished metal give me back 
Myself more truly, outer face and form, 
Than the pure tranquil mirror of thy soul 
Shows me the image of my inner self. 
The truth I see by thee is justly thine, 
And thou likewise shalt see it all in all. 


“The law of God was ever my delight, 
As thou knowest, sister, who hast seen me pore 
Daily from boyhood on the sacred scroll 
Of Scripture, eager to transfer it whole 
Unto the living tablets of my heart. 


“ And I have sought, how earnestly thou knowest, 
To make my life a copy of the law. 
No jot or tittle of it was too small 
For me to heed with scruple and obey. 
With all my heart was I a Pharisee, 
Born such, bred such, and such by deep belief. 


“But more, my sister. Musing on the world, 
I saw one nation among nations, one 
Alone, no fellow, worshipper of God, 

The True, the Only, and by Him elect 
To be His people and receive His law; 
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That nation was my nation. My heart burned, 
Beholding in the visions of my head 

The glory that should be and was not ours, 
Think of it, sister, God himself our King, 

And bondmen we of the uncircumcised! 

I brooded on the shame and mystery 

With anguish in the silences of night. 

I saw the image of a mighty state 

Loom possible before me. Her august 

And beautiful proportions, builded tall 

And noble, rested on foundation-stones 

Of sapphire, and in colors fair they rose; 

Her pinnacles were rubies, and her gates 
Carbuncles—I beheld Jerusalem, 

The city of Isaiah’s prophecy. 

Her borders round about were pleasant stones; 
She sat the queen and empress of the earth; 
The tributary nations of their store 

Poured wealth into her lap, and vassal kings 
Hasted in long procession to her feet. 

The throne and majesty of God in her 

Held capital seat, or His vicegerent Christ 
Reigned with reflected splendor scarce less bright. 
Such, sister, was the dream in which I lived. 
Dream call it, but it is the will of God, 

More solid than the pillared firmament, 


Was it a fault of foolish pride in me 

Did I aspire audaciously to hope 

That I, by doing and by daring much, 

Beyond my equals, might beyond them share 
Fulfilments such as these? I heard a voice 
Saying, ‘Prepare the Lord His way!’ I thought 
The Lord was near, and what I could I would 

Do to make wide and smooth and straight His way 
Before Him, ere He came. I trusted Him 

That when He came He in His hands would bring 
Large recompense for servants faithful found, 
And not forget even Saul, should haply Saul 

Not utterly in vain prove to have striven, 
Removing from the path of His approach 

The stone of stumbling. . 
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“Sister, these are thoughts 
Such as men have, but cherish secretly, 
Even from themselves, and never speak aloud 
To any; I have now not spoken these 
To thee; thou hast but heard a few heart-beats 
Rendered articulate breath by grace of right 
Thine own to know the truth, who hast the truth 
Revealed to me.” 


Illusions....Robert Underwood Johnson.,..Century 
Go stand at night upon an ocean craft 
And watch the folds of its imperial train 
Catching in fleecy foam a thousand glows— 
A miracle of fire unquenched by sea. 
There, in bewildering turbulence of change, 
Whirls the whole firmament, till as you gaze, 
All else unseen, it is as heaven itself 
Had lost its poise, and each unanchored star 
In phantom haste flees to the horizon line. 
What dupes we are of the deceiving eye! 
How many a light men wonderingly acclaim 
Is but the phosphor of the path Life makes 
With its own motion, while above, forgot, 
Sweep on serene the old unenvious stars! 


By the Turret Stair....Clinton Scollard.... Younger American Poets 
(A.D. 1200.) 
Run! Run! little page, tell your lady fair 
That her lover waits by the turret stair, 
That the stars are out, and the night-wind blows 
Up the garden path from the crimson rose— 
Run! - Run! little page. 


Haste! Haste! little page, ere the round moon’s rim 
Peeps over the edge of the forest dim, 
And the breeze has died that seems to bear 
The scent of the rose from the trellis there— 
Haste! Haste! little page. 


Soft! Soft! little page, lest her sire may guess 

By her look of fear and fond distress, 

That he hides in the night by the turret stair 

Who would steal from his bower the flower so fair— 
Soft! Soft! little page. 
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List! List! little page, to that faint footfall 

Far away in the depths of the vaulted hall: 

Is it echo alone, or a mournful moan 

Borne out from those ghostly walls of stone? 
List! List! little page. 


See! See! little page, who stands in white 

All clad in the pale and changing light! 

Is’t an angel? Ay, ’tis my lady fair, 

And she hastes to her love down the turret stair. 
See! See! little page. 


Farewell! little page, far away, away, 

Through the still black night to the dawn of day 

My lady so sweet and I must fare 

Till we reach the foot of my turret stair— 
Farewell! little page. 


Mortality.... William Dean Howells....Harper's Magazine 
How many times have I lain down at night, 
And longed to fall into that gulf of sleep, 
Whose dreamless deep 
Is haunted by no memory of 
The weary world above; 

And thought myself most miserable that I 

Must patiently lie 

So long upon the brink, 

Without the power to sink 

Into that nothingness, and neither feel nor think! 


How many times, when day brought back the light 
After the merciful oblivion 

Of such unbroken slumber, 

And once again began to cumber 

My soul with her forgotten cares and sorrows, 
And show in long perspective the gay morrows, 
Stretching monotonously on, 

Forever narrowing but never done, 

Have I not loathed to live again and said 

It would have been far better to be dead, 

And yet somehow, I know not why, 

Remained afraid to die! 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





The Modern Woman....Past and Present....Minot J. Savage....Arena 

If any creature on earth has reason for exultant, tearful, 
heavenward-rising thankfulness, it is the modern woman. 
Never in all the world’s history has she been so free from 
burdens, so exalted in privileges as to-day. This nineteenth 
century is the era of her coronation. To-day she stands 
queen of herself and of the world. In the palmiest days of 
the “ good old time” the only woman who was allowed any 
privileges or culture was the courtesan. The wife’s home 
was a prison, and her hands alone were of value. Whether 
or not she had any brains, she was not permitted to discover; 
and this has held substantially true the world over, until 
within the last hundred years; and the most convincing proof 
of this is the character of the books of the best society. You 
would not dare to read aloud in mixed society any book of 
the last century. Books were not made for women; and so 
whether they were decent or not, was a small consideration. 
Even the old preachers indulged in coarseness of language 
that would not now be permitted in a political harangue. 
Some of Martin Luther’s sermons could not be read in a 
modern school. Swearing in the drawing-room and in the 
“best society” was no uncommon thing ninety years ago. 
Even the ladies themselves not rarely indulged in it. Dean 
Ramsey tells an anecdote that well illustrates how it was re- 
garded. A sister was speaking of her brother as much ad- 
dicted to the habit, and she said, “ Our John sweers awfu', 
and we try to correct him for it; but,” she added, apologeti- 
cally, “nae doubt it is a great set-off to conversation.” The 
“ double-entendre”’ and indelicate allusions, such as now no 
. respectable company would endure, were then quite common 
in mixed society. Eighty years ago, eminent lawyers would 
use language in the court-room, in the presence of ladies, for 
which they would now be arrested by the sheriff. Then, 
women were punished by being publicly whipped on the bare 
back. Prisoners in pillories were pelted with eggs and jeered 
and taunted by the bystanders. The whipping-post, the 
stocks, cropping and branding were common. It was no very 
rare sight to see a man and his wife, from the first society, 
sitting on the gallows for an hour, with ropes round their 
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necks. And those who favor the harsher forms of punish- 
ment might profitably take notice of the fact that milder 
councils, fewer crimes, and the general elevation of society 
are invariably accompaniments of each other. To be poor 
and insane then was worse than torture or death. The poor 
were “sold” at public auction, their board and keeping 
knocked down to the lowest bidder, who was left to treat 
them very much as he pleased. Almshouses were almost 
unknown. The common school-girl of to-day is better off, 
in all that makes life desirable, than was any queen of two 
hundred yearsago. More comfort, more purity, more intelli- 
gence, more refinement, more everything worth having—these 
mark the advance of our social life. Never were houses so 
good, never was furniture so convenient and abundant, never 
was dress so comfortable and healthful, never manners so 
simple and sensible, never the means of all enjoyment and de- 
velopment so common and so universally accessible as to day. 
And yet, in spite of these facts, there are large numbers of people 
perpetually bemoaning our degeneracy, and sighing over the 
departure of the “ good old times” of our early American life. 
The reason of the present distressing state of affairs I heard 
explained not long ago. One man thought it was because 
the “ good old doctrines”’ were nowadays not preached at all, 
and the other was equally sure that it was because they were 
preached all the time. Never was a grander fallacy than 
this whole idea. Never was more ignorance of the past dis- 
played than by those who talk of the falling away of modern 
‘times. Never was the church so bright and fair as now, and 
never did the sky of the future redden with a more glorious 
promise of the coming day. In those “good old times,” 
men lived under the horrid shadows of frightful superstitions. 
Now it is to modern science only that we owe our emancipa- 
tion from the yoke of this awful tyranny. Scientific explorers 
have been over the earth; and finding no mouth of hell, that 
is gone. Science has explained earthquakes and volcanoes, 
and now devils fight no longer in the bowels of the earth. 
Etna and Vesuvius are no longer vent-holes of the pit. As- 
tronomy has shattered the follies of astrology; and people 
have found out that the stars are minding their own business 
instead of meddling with theirs, and eclipses, no longer moon- 
swallowing monsters, are only very natural and well-behaved 
shadows. Since psychology is studied we know that witch- 
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craft is folly, and insanity is only a disease to be treated and 
cured. Thus science—like a mother going up-stairs to bed 
with her frightened boy—has been with her candle into all 
the dark corners that used to make us creep, and cringe, and 
shiver with terror. Croakers always have had a special fac- 
ulty for seeing “breakers ahead” and smooth water behind. 
But the sober facts of history justify the statement that never 
was the ship of human hope in stancher trim, and never was 
a fairer, broader sea ahead. What then? Why, this: In 
spite of present ills, and difficulties, and corruptions, and dis- 
couragements, learn to see things as they are. How many 
a curse has this servile, unreasoning worship of the past 
fastened upon us! As if an evil that has stood a thousand 
years was not as abominable as one sprung up to-day! We 
ought, indeed, in church, society, and state, to reverence the 
past as father of the present. But not so blindly as to keep 
errors and fallacious systems simply because our ancestors 
endured them. I’ll not carry my grist to mill with the corn 
in one end of the sack, and stone to balance it in the other, 
simply because grandmother did. From the ease with which 
the popular chariot gets into ruts in following the “ good old 
ways,” comes most of the difficulty of making the world give 
up its wrongs. So evils stand, because they are old. 


Will Religion Survive?....The Struggle of Creeds....Providence Journal 

In an age of transition like the present, when the creeds 
of Christendom are being reconstructed by their own adher- 
ents, and when they are being fiercely assailed from without, 
it is natural that many should assume that the hold of reli- 
gion upon mankind is growing weak and that it may eventu- 
ally pass away. This seems to be the fear of those timid 
souls who resist changes long after their necessity has been 
demonstrated, and while certainly not the hope of scholarly 
critics of Christianity, it is undoubtedly the hope of many 
reckless spirits who dislike the influence which religion exerts 
upon society. It is, perhaps, now more than ever the fashion 
among such people to assert that religion will take its place 
among other extinct things, and that even now its dictates 
may be disregarded. This is undoubtedly the explanation 
of that half-tolerant, half-contemptuous attitude which so 
many assume toward the Church. It stands, they think, for 
outgrown ideas; it represents a great force of the past, in- 
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deed, but a decaying power of the present; it is not to be 
taken very seriously at this stage of the world’s progress. 
The mistake here made lies in confounding religion with re- 
ligions. The former is the thing itself, whatever it may ulti- 
mately prove to be, never yet wholly understood, always 
partly misinterpreted, sometimes most grotesquely carica- 
tured, but essentially the same changeless, ideal way of life 
and thought. The latter are the forms under which men in 
different ages of the world had conceived religion. Multi- 
tudes of these imperfect forms have died—“ the Greco-Roman, 
Germanic, and Scandinavian mythologies, the Semitic poly- 
theism of Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Carthage, the rich 
pantheon of Egypt, the solar worship of the Incas,” with in- 
numerable others, have perished forever. These were all 
attempts to clothe religion in perfect form, but they were 
not perfect, they could not be perfect in the ages which con- 
ceived them, and they perished because of their imperfec- 
tions. But throughout all this death of forms religion has 
been permanent, its spirit and power have been unimpaired. 
They have grown constantly stronger. So that they now 
exercise more powerful influence over the world than ever 
before. The reason of this is not only that religion is not 
only an actual and ideal thing, but man is essentially a reli- 
gious being. It is not necessary to raise the question, as 
has been so often done, whether any tribe of savages has ever 
been found without religious ideas. The all but universal 
testimony is that no such race has been found, and undoubt- 
edly the opposing evidence can be accounted for on the 
ground of ignorance of language and customs. But the es- 
sential fact is that all the higher races of mankind have been 
deeply religious. Man has everywhere sought a form of re- 
ligion just as he has sought a form of government. He has 
never been satisfied with one any more than with the other, 
but his experiments have led him constantly in the direction 
of an ultimate understanding of ideal forms of both. There 
are always men who assume that the ideal interpretation of 
religion has been found, and that they possess the key to it. 
This they assert to be the faith that saves men, often su- 
premely regardless of the fact that upon any adequate defini- 
tion of salvation they themselves are unsaved men. But 
wiser men know that religion is much greater than this, that 
as it is not now quite adequately interpreted, so it is not 
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likely that it has been yet, and that it never can be until 
the consensus of human opinion has been gathered concern- 
ing it. The one class see no necessity of modification, and 
bring religion itself into ill-repute by trying to make it an- 
tagonistic to ideas the value and truth of which have been 
demonstrated; the other class know that no essential truth 
of religion can possibly be antagonistic to any other truth, 
and that the facts of the one must be made to harmonize 
with the facts of the other. Which of these two classes has 
the higher kind of faith is not evena question. That Chris- 
tianity embodies many of the ultimate facts of religion is 
perfectly clear. Whether we say, with Kant, that religion 
is morality, or, with Matthew Arnold, that it is morality 
touched with emotion, or, with Fichte, that it is a “ power 
which has become conscious of its origin from God, and 
which manifests itself ceaselessly in moral achievements,” 
or adopt Max Miiller’s definition that it “consists in the per- 
ception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man,” we shall find that 
Christianity, better than anything else with which the mind 
of man is yet familiar, agrees with the definition, It con- 
tains, so far as we can yet estimate, a perfect morality; it 
emphasizes the sense of dependence upon a higher Power, 
which it teaches us to call a Father; it possesses the power 
of stimulating all the higher emotions and of restraining the 
lower; it seems to have the power of creating intellectual 
life wherever it goes; it breaks down oppression and under- 
mines wrong; it creates a feeling of kinship, which it calls 
brotherhood, among the various races; and while this is not 
absolutely clear, yet there is reason to think that it will be 
able to adapt itself to the authenticated science, philosophy, 
and social developments of the future. It is always to be 
remembered that as religion is a very much higher thing 
than any of the various religions, so Christianity is much 
superior to any of its forms. ‘Through that strange per- 
versity of the human mind and heart which prevents us from 
seeing truths in their proper relations to each other, it has 
been distorted and its true symmetry lost. But Christian- 
ity is not Methodism, or Presbyterianism, or Episcopacy. 
The attempts that are constantly made to narrow it to the 
small proportions of such partial interpretations make the 
judicious grieve. It is much larger than the adherents of 
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any system understand. It is neither an emotion, nor a body 
of doctrine, nor a form of ecclesiasticism; it is, in the words 
of its Founder, “The way, the truth, and the life.” 


In Solitude....Sorrows and Dangers of Isolation....London Globe 

“Be not solitary, be not idle,” is the parting advice of the 
author of The Anatomy of Melancholy; it might have 
been the opening text. Solitude is pleasant; it is an escape 
from the rough-and-tumble of life, from hard words and hard 
knocks; but its pleasures, the pleasures of contemplation, 
are dangerous—they are too fascinating for any but the best- 
balanced minds, and over-indulgence in them means melan- 
cholia and madness. Such, at least, was Burton’s opinion, 
and most people would say he was right. It is not necessary 
to turn for illustrations to the pillar monks of the Thebaid 
or to the Werterism which was fashionable in the last gen- 
eration; common sense tells us that it is not good for man 
to live alone—that it is selfish, against nature, and in time 
brings with it its own retribution. The solitude against the 
dangers and delights of which moralists preach is of course 
solitude voluntarily sought by those who for some reason or 
other are disgusted with the world, and desire only to live 
by and for themselves. Compulsory solitude, so far from 
being a pleasure, is a most terrible punishment. Solitary 
confinement for any continued period of time rivals the worst 
tortures of the Inquisition; and that other form of compul- 
sory solitude which men have from time to time endured in 
deserts and waste places of the earth is scarcely less awe- 
inspiring and melancholy. Physical solitude appeals power- 
fully to the imagination. We need no poet or word-painter 
to point the contrast between man’s littleness and the limit- 
less sweep and range of nature. We feel, and there is no 
need to tell us, that the sailor lashed to the plank in mid- 
ocean, the castaway on the desert island, the traveller in the 
desert alone with nature and face to face with death, must 
inevitably be crushed and cowed in silent misery by the stu- 
pendous solitude of which they are the centre. But still 
there is another kind of solitude less striking, perhaps, to 
the imagination, but almost more pathetic, namely, mental 
solitude, or, as the Germans would say, “heart-silence;” 
and this mental solitude coexists with and can only be found 
in society. The loneliness of cities is proverbial. The 
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Greek saying is rendered in the Latin “ Magna civitas magna 
solitudo,” which is quoted by Lord Bacon with the famous 
comment that “a crowd is not company, and faces are but 
a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
there is no love.” Many writers have dwelt upon the dull 
misery and bitterness of spirit which comes to the solitary 
dweller among crowds and cities of men. In his case the 
sense of isolation, of being a stranger among strangers, is 
quickened to passionate intensity by the possibility of com- 
panionship; the contrast in his case is between the lonely 
self on the one hand, and on the other the exuberant and 
riotous prodigality of life flowing along the streets; the faces 
of men pass and repass, they grow familiar, but between 
him and them there is an invisible barrier, a dividing line 
wide as the Atlantic. As a picture of the joy and awful 
misery of mental solitude The English Opium Eater is 
without a rival. But here, too, as in the case of physical 
solitude, the worst misery is reserved for those who cannot 
help themselves. Those who seek loneliness find it pleasant, 
at least at first; those who have loneliness thrust upon them 
find in it nothing but wretchedness. Shyness, over-sensi- 
tiveness, a morbid feeling that we are distasteful to others, 
bodily deformity, want of education, poverty, social distinc- 
tions, are some of the causes which make people lead lonely 
lives against their will. Children, even schoolboys, are often 
very lonely; everybody who knows the life of a large school 
knows that there are always in it one or more boys who are 
invariably seen alone in play hours. They are by no means 
young Ishmaelites; everybody’s hand is not against them, 
and their hand is certainly not against everybody. Some- 
times it is the boy’s own fault; sometimes there seems no 
reason whatever for these solitary habits; but in any case 
they are very miserable, probably infinitely more miserable 
than they will ever be again in after-life—so miserable that 
sometimes they cannot endure it and runaway. Sometimes 
not often, they become great men afterward, but genius, un- 
happy and lonely as the life must generally be, has rewards 
of itsown. “In no pursuit,” writes Hegel, “is one so soli- 
tary as in philosophy;” and the life of thought must always 
be a solitary life, a hidden process carried on below the sur- 
face. Those who saw the outward life of Hegel as the dili- 
gent tutor, or editor, or schoolmaster, those who met him 
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at the whist-table or the theatre and listened to his talk on 
politics or art, probably never suspected that they had in 
reality seen nothing of the man. But the loneliness of genius 
is not loneliness in the strict sense, because the need for 
society and friendship is to a great extent compensated by 
increased richness and fulness in the inner life. For the man 
who is not a genius the charms of solitude lie in the supposed 
freedom which it gives to do what he likes and avoid what 
he pleases. Friends change and neighbors quarrel; books 
do neither, and so books take the place of both. Or perhaps 
the Solitary has a love for science, or is a “minute philoso- 
pher” who wants nothing more for happiness than a square 
yard or two of ground to explore at his leisure. There isa 
pleasure, too, in the feeling of self-reliance and self-suffi- 
ciency, in not being dependent on others; but that by itself 
is little unless some special interest is added strong enough 
to make the contemplative life attractive. Whether the 
ideal life is a being or a doing, an activity or a state, is an 
old and vexed question, and one which for present purposes 
it is not necessary to decide, for the fact that there are minds 
which find their pleasure in contemplation rather than in 
action is a clear proof, if proof were needed, of the paradox 
familiar to all lovers of solitude, that to be alone does not 
necessarily mean to be lonely. The man of science or books 
is never, strictly speaking, lonely, because loneliness in its 
essence is more mental than physical, a feeling rather than 
a situation. Solitude may be, and often is, made endurable 
and even pleasant by thoughts and interests which prevent 
the mind from feeding incessantly on itself, and thus realiz- 
ing to the full its desolate condition. The misery of loneli- 
ness only comes with the overmastering consciousness of the 
fact, with the discovery that this one feeling of desolation 
has swallowed up the rest, and that the mind can brood upon 
nothing else. And this lingering suffocation and asphyxia 
of mind is felt at its strongest and worst, not in solitudes 
and desert places, but where society is most abundant. 
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THE INCARNATION OF KHALED* 





Khaled stood in the third heaven, which is the heaven of 
precious stones, and of Asrael, the angel of Death. In the 
midst of the light shed by the fruit of the trees Asrael him- 
self is sitting, and will sit until the day of the resurrection of 
the dead, writing in his book the names of those who are to 
be born, and blotting out the names of those who have lived 
their years and must die. Each of these trees has seventy 
thousand branches, composed of seventy thousand diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, carbuncles, jacinths, and other precious 
stones. The stature and proportions of Asrael are so great 
that his eyes are seventy thousand days’ journey apart the 
one from the other. Khaled stood motionless during ten 
months and thirteen days waiting until Asrael should rest 
from his writing and look toward him. Then came the holy 
night called Al Kadr, the night of peace in which the Koran 
came down from heaven. Asrael paused, and raising his 
eyes from the scroll saw Khaled standing before him. 

Asrael knew Khaled, who was one of the genii converted 
to the faith on hearing Mohammed read the Koran by 
night in the valley Al Nakhlah. He wondered, however, 
when he saw him standing in his presence; for the genii 
are not allowed to pass even the gate of the first heaven, in 
which the stars hang by chains of gold, each star being in- 
habited by an angel who guards the entrance against the 
approach of devils. 

Asrael looked at Khaled in displeasure, therefore, suppos- 
ing he had eluded the heavenly sentinels and concealed an 
evil purpose. But Khaled inclined himself respectfully. 
“There is no Allah but Allah, Mohammed is the prophet 
of Allah,” he said, thus declaring himself to be of the 
Moslem genii, who are upright and are true believers. 

“ How camest thou hither?” asked Asrael. 

“ By the will of Allah, who sent his angel with me to the 
gate,” Khaled answered. “I am come hither that thou 
mayest write down my name in the book of life and death, 
that I may be a man on earth, and after an appointed time 
thou shalt blot it out again and I shall die.” 





* From ‘‘ Khaled: A Tale of Arabia.” Marion Crawford. Macmillan. 
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Asrael gazed at him and knew that this was the will of 
Allah, for the angels are thus immediately made conscious 
of the divine commands. He took up his pen to write, but 
before he had traced the first letter he paused. 

“This is the night Al Kadr,” he said. “If thou wilt, tell 
me therefore thy story, for I am now at leisure to hear it.” 

“Thou knowest that I am of the upright genii,” Khaled 
answered, “and I am well disposed toward powerful men. 
In the city of Riad, in Arabia, there rules a powerful king, 
the sultan of the kingdom of Nejed, blessed in all things 
save that he has no son to inherit his vast dominions. One 
daughter only has been born to him in his old age, of such 
marvellous beauty even the black-eyed virgins inclosed in 
the fruit of the tree Sedrat, who wait for the coming of the 
faithful, would seem but mortal women beside her. Her 
eyes are as deep water in the wells of Zobeideth when it is 
night and the stars are reflected therein. Her hair is finer 
than silk, red with henna, and abundant as the foliage of 
the young cypress tree. Her face is as fair as the kernels 
of young almonds, and her mouth is sweeter than the mellow 
date and more fragant than ood mingled with ambergris. 
She possesses, moreover, all the virtues which become women, 
for she is as modest as she is beautiful and as charitable as 
she is modest. From all parts of Arabia and Egypt, and 
from Syria and from Persia, and even from Samarkand, from 
Afghanistan, and from India, princes and kings’ sons con- 
tinually come to ask her in marriage, for the fame of her 
beauty and of her virtues is as wide as the world. But 
her father, desiring only her happiness, leaves the choice of 
a husband to herself, and for a long time she refused all her 
suitors. For there is in the palace at Riad a certain secret 
chamber from which she can observe all those who come and 
hear their conversation and see the gifts which they bring 
with them, without being herself seen. 

“At last there came as a suitor an unbeliever, a prince of 
an island by the shores of India, beautiful as the moon, whose 
speech was honey, and who surpassed all the suitors in riches 
and in the magnificence of the presents he brought. For he 
came bearing with him a hundred pounds’ weight of pure 
gold, and five hundred ounces of ambergris, and a great 
weight of musk and sloes and sandal wood, and rich gar- 
ments without number, and many woven shawls of Kashmir, 
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of which the least splendid was valued at a thousand sherifs 
of gold. An innumerable retinue accompanied him, and 
twenty elephants and horses without number, besides camels. 

“The sultan’s daughter beheld this beautiful prince from 
her secret hiding-place, and all that he had brought with 
him, The sultan received him with kindness and hospitality, 
but assured him that unless he would renounce idolatry and 
embrace the true faith he could not hope to succeed in his 
purpose. Thereupon he was much cast down, and soon 
afterward, having received magnificent gifts in his turn, he 
would have departed on his way, disappointed and heavy at 
heart. But Zehorvah sent for her father and entreated him 
to bid the young prince to remain. ‘For it is not impossi- 
ble,’ she said, ‘that he may yet be converted to the true 
faith, And have I the right to refuse to sacrifice my free- 
dom when the sacrifice may be the means of converting an 
idolater to the right way? And if I marry him and go with 
him to his kingdom, shall we not make true believers of all 
his subjects, so that I shall deserve to be called the mother 
of the faithful like Ayesha, beloved by the Prophet, upon 
whom be peace?’ The sultan found it hard to oppose this 
argument, which was founded upon virtue and edified in 
righteousness. He therefore entreated the Indian prince to 
remain and to profess Islam, promising the hand of Zehorvah 
when he should be converted. 

“Then I heard the prince taking secret counsel with a 
certain old man who was with him, who shaved his face and 
wore white clothing, and ate food which he prepared for him- 
self alone. The prince told all, and then the old man coun- 
selled him in this way. ‘Speak whatsoever words they re- 
quire of thee,’ he said, ‘for words are but garments 
wherewith to make the nakedness of truth modest and agree- 
able. And take the woman, and by-and-by, when we are 
returned to our own land, if she consent to worship thy gods, 
it is good; and if not, it is yet good, for thou shalt possess 
her as thy wife, and her unbelief shall be of consequence 
only to her own soul, but thy soul shall not be retarded in 
its progress.’ And the young prince was pleased, and prom- 
ised to do as his counsellor advised him. 

“So I saw that he was false and that Zehorvah’s righteous- 
ness would be but the means to her sorrow if she were allowed 
to persist. Therefore in the night, when all were asleep in 
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the palace, I entered into the room where the prince was 
lying, and I took him in my arms and flew with him to the 
midst of the Red Desert, and there I slew him and buried 
him in the sand, for I saw that he was a liar and determined 
to be a hypocrite. 

“But Allah immediately sent an angel to destroy me be- 
cause I had put to death a man who was about to become a 
believer, thereby killing his soul also, since he had not yet 
made profession of the faith. But I stood up and defended 
myself, saying that I had slain a hypocrite who had planned 
in his heart to carry away the daughter of a Moslem. Then 
the angel asked the truth of the prince’s soul, which was 
sitting upon the red sand that covered the body. The soul 
answered, weeping, and said: ‘These are true words, and 
I am fuel for hell.’ ‘Have I then deserved death?’ ‘I 
have killed an unbeliever.’ The angel answered that I had 
deserved life; and he would have left me and returned to 
paradise, but I would not let him go, and I besought him to 
entreat Allah that I might be allowed to live the life of a 
mortal man upon earth. ‘For,’ I said, ‘thou sayest that I 
deserve life. But even if thou destroy me not now, I am 
only one of the genii who shall all die at the first blast of 
the trumpet before the resurrection of the dead. Obtain for 
me, therefore, that I may have a soul and live a few years, 
and if I do good I shall then be with the faithful in paradise; 
and if not, I shall be bound with red-hot chains and burn 
everlasting like a sinful man.’ The angel promised to in- 
tercede for me and departed. So I sat down upon the mound 
of red sand beside the soul of the Indian prince to wait for 
the angel’s coming again. 

“Then the soul reproached me angrily. ‘ But for thee,’ 
it said, ‘I should have married Zehorvah and returned to my 
own people, and although I purposed to be a hypocrite, yet 
in time Zehorvah might have convinced me and I should 
have believed in my heart. For I now see that there is no 
Allah but Allah, and that Mohammed is the prophet of 
Allah. And I should perhaps have died full of years, a good 
Moslem, and should have entered paradise. Therefore I 
pray Allah that this may be remembered in thy condemna- 
tion.’ At these words I was very angry and reviled the 
soul, scoffing at it. ‘ No doubt Allah will hear thy prayer,’ 
I answered, ‘ and will hear also at the same time thy lies. 
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And as for Zehorvah, thinkest thou that she would have 
loved thee, even if she had married thee? I tell thee that 
her soul rejoices only in the light of the faith, and that al- 
though she might have married thee, she would have done 
so in the hope of turning thy people from the worship of 
false gods and not for love of thee. For she will never love 
any man.’ When I had said this the soul groaned aloud 
and then remained silent. 

“In a little while the angel came back, and I saw that his 
face was no longer clouded with anger. ‘ Hear the judg- 
ment of Allah,’ he said. ‘ Inasmuch as thou tookest the law 
upon thyself which belonged to Allah alone, thou deservest 
to die. But inso faras thou hast earned life, Allah is just, 
merciful, and forgiving. It is not meet that in thy lot there 
should be nothing but reward or nothing but punishment. 
Therefore thou shalt not yet receive a soul. Go hence to 
the third heaven, and when the angel Asrael shall be at lei- 
sure he will write thy name in the book of the living. Then 
thou shalt return hither and go into the city of Riad bearing 
gifts. And Zehorvah will accept thee in marriage, though 
she love thee not, for Allah commands that it be so. But 
if in the course of time this virtuous woman be moved to 
love and say to thee, “Khaled, I love thee,” then at that 
moment thou shalt receive an immortal soul, and if thy deeds 
be good thy soul shall enter paradise with the believers, but 
if not, thou shalt burn. Thus saith Allah. Thou art thus 
rewarded indeed, but wisely and temperately, since thou hast 
not obtained life directly, but only the hope of life.’ Then 
the angel departed again, leading the way. 

“But the soul mocked me. ‘Thou that sayest of Zehorvah 
that she will never love any man, thou art fallen into thine 
own trap,’ it cried, ‘for now if she love thee not thou must 
perish. Truly, Allah heard my prayer.’ But I was filled 
with thankfulness and departed after the angel, leaving the 
soul sitting alone upon the red sand. 

“Thus have I told thee my history, O Asrael. And now I 
pray thee to write my name in the book of the living that 
I may fulfil the command of Allah and go my way to the 
city of Riad.” 

Then Asrael again took up his pen to write in the book. 

“Now thou art become a living man, though thou hast 
as yet no soul,” he said. “And thou art subject todeath by 
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the sword and by sickness and by all those evils which spring 
up in the path of the living. “ And the day of thy death is 
already known to Allah, who knows all things. But he is 
merciful and will doubtless grant thee a term of years in 
which to make thy trial. Nevertheless be swift in the jour- 
ney and speedy in all thou doest, for though mortal man 
may live forever hereafter in glory, his years on earth are 
but as the breath which springs up in the desert toward 
evening and is gone before the stars appear.” 

Khaled made a salutation before Asrael and went out of 
the third heaven, and passed through the second, which is of 
burnished steel, and through the first, in which the stars hang 
by golden chains, where Adam waits for the day of the res- 
urrection, and at the gate he found the angel who had led 
him, and who now had lifted him in his arms and bore him 
back to the Red Desert; for as he was now a mortal man he 
could no longer move through the air like the genii between 
the outer gate of heaven and the earth. Nor could he any 
longer see the soul of the Indian prince sitting upon the sand, 
though it was still there. But the angel was visible to him. 
So they stood together, and the angel spoke to him. 

“Thou art now a mortal man,” he said, “and subject to 
time as to death. To thee it seems but a moment since we 
went up together to the gate, and yet thou wast standing ten 
months and thirteen days before Asrael, and of the body of 
the man whom thou slewest only the bones remain.” 

So saying, the angel blew upon the red sand and Khaled 
saw the white bones of the prince in the place where he had 
laid his body. So he was first made conscious of time. 

“Nearly a year has passed, and though Allah be very 
merciful to thee, yet he will assuredly not suffer thee to live 
beyond the time of other men. Make haste, therefore, and 
depart upon thine errand. Yet because thou art come into 
the world a man, having neither father nor mother nor inherit- 
ance, I will give thee what is most necessary for thy journey.” 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 





The Angel-Post....Mary H.C. Booth....Poems 
“T have nothing to say to you, dearest— 
Nothing that I can write, 
For all the word that I had to send, 
I sent by the Post to-night. 


“Not in the form of a letter, 
With mark, and stamp, and seal, 
Did I trust the tender message 
That my soul had to reveal. 


“Not in a bunch of blossoms, 
Not in a sweet bouquet, 
Did I hide the beautiful meaning 
Of the words I dared not say. 


“But I sent the sweet heart-music 
No mortal on earth e’er wrote. 
What need that the soul’s soft melodies 
Be written down by note? 


“So I’ve nothing to say to you, dearest, 
But to send you my love at most; 
And the news of my heart that I cannot write 
I send by the Angel-Post.” 


A Father's Prayer....Bring Home My Son....F. P Academy 
Lord, though his sins were scarlet, 
And he went far astray, 
These long years have I prayed Thee, 
Show him the narrow way. 


Though with the swine he feasted, 
Oh! bring him back to Thee; 

My youngest born, oh! save him 
Wherever he may be. 


The only prayer now left me 

Is, Lord, that Thou wouldst turn 
His heart to Thee in sorrow, 

Thus, Lord, that he might learn; 


Though sin may not come nigh Thee, 
The sinner may find grace; 
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If he repents him truly, 
Thou wilt not hide Thy face. 


For years, Lord, has he wander’d, 
Let him arise and say, 
“ Against Thee have I sinned, 
No longer here I stay; 


“T will return unto Thee, 
And at Thy feet will pray, 
That, like the prodigal of old, 
I be not turned away.” 


It may be, Lord, that never 
He will come home to me; 

I dare not pray for that, Lord, 
While he is far from Thee. 


Yet, Lord, all things are possible, 
And mighty is Thy grace; 

It may be the day cometh 
That I shall see his face. 


The face of him who left me, 
My youngest born, my pride; 

There came a day I deem’d it 
Far better he had died. 


But now my prayer is only, 
O Lord, Thy will be done; 
It may be in Thy mercy 
Thou wilt bring home my son. 


Good-Night.... Jessie Pierson....Kansas City Star 
Good-night, beloved! the tender night is falling 
O’er all the weary world, and through the light 
That fades the voices of my heart are calling 
Good-night! O love, to thee a fond good-night. 


Goou-night, beloved! May angels bless thy sleeping 
With dreams far brighter than the day’s lost light, 

And may thy waking be to smiles, not weeping: 
Good-night, O truest friend and best—good-night. 


Good-night, beloved! though weary miles are lying 
Between my heart and thine, yet with the flight 
Of day my thoughts on wings of love are flying 
To bid thee, even as a prayer, good-night. 
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Good-night, beloved! ’neath that great Eye unsleeping 
I leave thee; lo! His stars are shining bright 

O’er us and thee. God have us in His keeping 
Until we meet again, O love—good-night. 


At Dawn....Amy Levy....The Plane-Tree 

In the night I dreamed of you; 
All the place was filled 

With your presence; in my heart 
The strife was stilled. 


All night I have dreamed of you; 
Now the morn is gray, 

How shall I arise and face 
The empty day? 


Behind the Mask....Alice Mormon....New York Mercury 
Put on thy mask, that none may know 
Thy heart is breaking; 
Put on a smile and hide from view 
Its heavy aching. 
The world would only scorn thy pain; 
*Twould turn away in cold disdain. 


Banish the traces from thine eyes 
Of bitter crying; 

For none must know that those sweet lips 
Could part with sighing. 

Come, join in merry song and dance, 

Nor sorrow tell by sigh or glance. 


God knows ’tis hard to smile when one 
Is sad and weary; 

To dance as though thy heart were light 
When all is dreary. 

There’s many curious lips to ask 

Thy cause for pain, Put on thy mask— 


No, no, ’twill never do—that smile, 
*Tis not beguiling: 

Far better see the tear-drops there, 
Than such sad smiling; 
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For one could read the story there 
Of broken-hearted, sad despair. 


Here is a mask, ’twill hide thy grief. 
Come, wear it lightly, 

And none will guess that ’neath thy smile, 
Beaming so brightly, 

Is naught but bitter tears and pain, 

A bleeding heart with anguish slain. 


‘*Why This Waste?”....John White Chadwick....Poems 


That eyes which pierced our inmost being through; 
That lips which pressed into a single kiss, 
It seemed, a whole eternity of bliss; 
That cheeks which mantled with love’s rosy hue; 
That feet which wanted nothing else to do 
But run upon love’s errands, this and this; 
That hands so fair they had not seemed amiss 
Reached down by angels through the deeps of blue— 


That all of these so deep in earth should lie 
While season after season passeth by; 
That things which are so sacred and so sweet 
The hungry roots of tree and plant should eat! 
Oh, for one hour to see as Thou dost see, 
My God, how great the recompense must be! 


The Great Visitant....Father Ryan....Collected Poems 
Deep in the dark I hear the feet of God: 
He walks the world; He puts His holy hand 
On every sleeper—only puts His hand— 
Within it benedictions for each one— 
Then passes on; but ah! where’er He meets 
A watcher waiting for Him, He is glad. 


He rests His hand upon the watcher’s brow— 
But more than that, He leaves His very breath 
Upon the watcher’s soul; and more than this, 
He stays for holy hours where watchers pray; 
And more than that, He ofttimes lifts the veils 
That hide the visions of the world unseen. 

The brightest sanctities of the highest souls 
Have blossomed into beauty in the dark. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 





The Artless Young Woman....Playing Innocence....New York Sun 

The artless young woman has come into fashion once more. 
A few years ago it grew to be the correct thing for girls to 
know a great deal about the world and its ways. Society 
became filled with tender maidens who could talk horse and 
dog like stable-boys, who would take a hand in a stiff game 
of poker, and confessed to depending upon the invigoration 
of cocktails in the morning. This type enjoyed a reign of 
several seasons, but, like all things in society, it grew monot- 
onous, and a change was required. It has come in the old, 
familiar, artless girl who was in vogue before the supremacy 
of the racy young woman. Now, instead of talking glibly 
about “ Del’s,” fair Marjorie informs you that she really has 
never been in the place and wouldn’t know how to act if she 
found herself there. Instead of telling about gay winters 
at Nice and exciting “seasons” in London, she declares that 
she was kept very quiet while abroad, and saw only a few of 
mamma’s friends. Instead of dashing into a horse-car, and 
staring boldly about at the faces of all the other passengers, 
she steals in gently, and allows her eyelashes to trail low 
upon her cheeks, not even raising them as she coyly drops 
her fare into the conductor’s hand. In the theatre she reads 
her programme between the acts, instead of gazing about the 
house, and she keeps close hold of the chaperon’s hand when 
going to and from the carriage. Of course this modesty is 
effective. It always was more charming to men than was the 
dashing recklessness of the other type, and its only drawback 
can be that it lacks the appearance of genuineness. A gen- 
tleman who had been in Europe for a year or so returned to 
New York lately and remarked at once the great transforma- 
tion in the conduct of his girl friends. He stood it very well, 
indeed, without making any comment, until he came across 
a certain young lady of his acquaintance, whom he had left a 
perfectly complete woman of the world only a few months 
before, and found that she was attempting to make people 
believe that she could not think of drinking wine, except, 
perhaps, a single glass at her father’s table. He humored 
the girl in her fraudulent ingenuousness for some time, but 
finally lost patience when she informed him, at a dance, that 
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she would have to ask her mamma if she might walk out 
alone to the conservatory with him. “Oh, bosh,” he ex- 
claimed, “drop this innocent business, old girl, do. Come 
out to the conservatory, and help me smoke a cigarette, the 
way you used to do.” The regenerate maiden was too timid 
to get angry; so she merely permitted her lip to tremble, her 
eyelids to flutter, and murmured that she thought her com- 
panion was very unkind. He looked at her in astonishment 
mixed with contempt, and then said: “ Well, I’m going back 
to Europe in a few weeks for another long stay. By the 
time I get back you’ll be doing another style. Of course, 
you wouldn’t be willing to make a bet now, the way you 
used to. Otherwise I would wager that within twelve months 
you would get provoked if I assumed that I knew more about 
wickedness than you.” The poor maligned creature shed a 
real tear and went in search of her mamma. 


Society and the Stage....Frank M. Pixley....San Francisco Argonaut 

It chanced, thirty-odd years ago, that simultaneously with 
the appearance of the first number of that admirable journal, 
Harper’s Weekly, the play of “Camille,” by Alexandre 
Dumas fis, was first produced before an American audience; 
and the late Theodore Sedgwick, who was under contract to 
furnish leading articles for the new paper, chose, as the sub- 
ject of his initial leader, the monstrous inconsistency involved 
in the rush of the best and most moral people of New York 
to witness a play which, as he said, was “an apotheosis of a 
poor pulmonary prostitute.” It was George William Curtis, 
now leading editorial writer of the Weekly, who observed 
that it must possess extraordinary innate vitality to have 
survived its first leading article. And, indeed, neither the 
eloquence nor the honest indignation of Mr. Sedgwick have 
availed to impair the popularity of “Camille.” It holds the 
boards to this day as firmly as it did thirty years ago. 
Maidens and matrons, to whom the calling of Camille is not 
to be whispered, and who glide serenely through life uncon- 
scious of the medium in which she floated, go to hear each 
successive tragedienne in the part, and compare them with 
complacency. The anomaly recurs in the present rush to 
hear Sarah Bernhardt. The lady has lived in such a glare 
of light that it did not need the memoirs of “Sara Barnum” 
to enlighten the world as to her antecedents. Her sad girl- 
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hood, her mad womanhood, her escapades innumerable, her 
bold defiance of social law, the paternity of her son, the cir- 
cumstances of her marriage, are all known to every one. 
There is no scandal about her, because scandal implies a 
doubt. She has lived her life in the face of men so brazenly 
that there is no doubt about anything. Everything has been 
revealed. She has hidden nothing. Every page of the 
shameful career has been opened in broad day, 30 that he 
who ran could read. She has lifted up her face, with the 
stamp on her brow, with defiant indifference to what people 
might say of her. And yet the purest and most modest ladies 
of San Francisco have been for a week tumbling over each 
other’s feet, in a fierce rage for tickets, to see this person 
play the part of another prostitute, who only differed from 
Camille in that she was not pulmonary. The incident implies 
an ethical distinction which deserves to be analyzed and ex- 
plained. Not one of the ladies who have crowded and are 
crowding the Opera House would for a moment think of 
admitting to her drawing-room a person of the class to which 
Bernhardt belongs. If a man should introduce a woman of 
loose life into a house of which he had the entry, he would 
be kicked into the street. If the person found her way into 
a gathering of ladies, the police would be called to remove 
her. Contact with her would be pollution. Conversation 
with her would ostracize any who ventured on it. Society 
places her and women like her on the footing of lepers and 
small-pox patients, who must be treated by isolation. We 
are, then, to infer that the infamy of association with soiled 
doves springs not from the stain they bear, but from the 
medium through which they are viewed. Seen in a drawing- 
room, by the light of a chandelier, the dove is so loathsome 
that the sight of her is defilement. But seen across a row 
of footlights, on a background of painted Oriental scenery, 
she is an interesting object of art, upon which the chastest 
eye may dwell with pleasure. It is all a question of locality 
and environment. The woman is the same, whether in a 
Worth dress at a reception or in a roll of Persian stuff on the 
stage. But the glamour of stage accessories and the license 
of art, converts that which is simply revolting in the one place 
to that which is attractive in the other. We lay down the 
rule that art redeems everything, and reconciles us to take 
our daughters to see on the stage a woman, to gaze upon 
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whom under any other circumstances would be an unforgiv- 
able sin. These rules are after all mainly conventional. It 
is not usual in the United States for young ladies to take the 
air in a simple costume of back comb and slippers; but young 
ladies of the same age and equal modesty, according to their 
own notions, do their tubbing on the front stoop of their 
houses in the villages of Japan, and converse merrily with 
their gentlemen friends as they pass. When an American 
lady meets a soiled dove, she passes her with gaze severely 
averted; but in Vienna, ladies of the best families, when they 
lunch at Strauss’s famous hall, do not disdain to pass the 
salt, with a pleasant smile, to doves so soiled that very little 
of the original plumage remains. So now, the modern formula 
as to sensational actresses appears to be that ladies fulfil 
their duty when they draw the line at the front-door. That 
Lais cannot pass. But on her proper field, in front of an 
audience, ladies may look at her, study her, admire her, ob- 
serve her pose and her gestures, and saturate themselves with 
a sense of her personality without violating the law of de- 
corum. Whether it be possible to isolate the artist from the 
woman so completely that in her rapt contemplation of the 


former no thought of the terrible experience of the latter 
shall ever enter the pure mind of a girl consumed with curi- 
osity about the fruit of the forbidden tree, is a question not 
easily answered. 


Souvenir Spoons....A Fad in Collecting.... The New York World 

The idea of carrying away from each foreign city a souvenir 
spoon is a prevailing custom among Americans travelling 
abroad. When the European trip is ended happy memories 
of noted cities are brought pleasantly to mind each time the 
emblematic little spoons are seen. Now the craze for col- 
lecting souvenir spoons has broken out in America, and at 
present it is at the zenith of its success. A foreigner trav- 
elling in America can leave half his wealth behind him if he 
wishes to have in exchange a collection of souvenir spoons. 
True to the American enthusiasm, we have gone into the 
spoon idea most effectually. Starting in as copyists, we 
have so broadened and improved the original idea that it has 
become truly Americanized. One of New York’s most pop- 
ular silversmiths has a display of souvenir spoons so inter- 
esting and varied that hours may be passed in lingering over 
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their beauties. New York is not satisfied with one souvenir 
spoon. If it had been it would have resulted undoubtedly 
in a spoon decorated by a composite photograph. But there 
are several New York spoons. QOne-of the most popular is 
an after-dinner coffee, with New York engraved upon the 
bowl, the handle being formed of a statuette of Peter Stuy- 
vesant. The Knickerbocker spoon has a representation of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker on the handle. It comes in the 
orange and tea spoon. The Rip Van Winkle spoon has New 
York engraved in the bowl, the handle being decorated by 
old Rip Van Winkle and his dog Wolf. Another souvenir 
spoon of New York is called the “ Anneke Jans.” On the 
handle is the face of “ Anneke Jans,” copied from an old 
woodcut. This design is principally on the sherbet spoon, 
which is something new. It isa trifle larger than an after- 
dinner coffee, and the bowl comes to a point. A New York 
spoon which could be used either for bonbons or to go with 
a tea-caddy is rather large. The bowl is made of a silver 
half-dollar, while a miniature statue of Liberty forms the 
handle, Philadelphia thinks itself also too historic to have 
simply one souvenir spoon; so that the people who wish to 
remember Philadelphia by adding another spoon to their 
collection can choose between the spoon which has a half- 
dollar for the bowl and the old Liberty bell on the handle, or 
one which has the coat of arms for its top, the bowl having 
a picture engraved upon it of Penn making a treaty with the 
Indians. The Washington spoon has a picture of the Capitol 
engraved in the bowl, and the handle is formed of the Wash- 
ington Monument, while wound around it are beautifully- 
etched laurel and oak leaves, suggestive of strength and 
glory. Another Washington spoon has a cameo of George 
Washington in the gold bowl and a penny on the back of the 
spoon. The handle of the Massachusetts spoon is formed 
of an anchor, while engraved in the bowl is a picture of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, with the date. Every spoon col- 
lection must have the witch spoon of Salem, for there are so 
many interesting stories connected with it. The Lynn spoon 
has a picture of Moll Pitcher on the handle and the word 
“Lynn” in black letters on the bowl. Our smallest State is 
represented by a very historic spoon, for the Rhode Island 
spoon has a statuette of Roger Williams for the handle and 
a picture of him fleeing from Rhode Island engraved in the 
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bowl. ‘The Albany spoon is not only suggestive of the capi- 
tal city, but of the Hudson. Albany is engraved in the bowl 
and part of the handle is formed of a sturgeon. The other 
part represents a very jolly-looking picture of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker offering a toast. Does imagination aid us in 
hearing him say, “Here’s to our capital! long may she 
prosper!” The handle of the New Hampshire spoon has a 
picture of Profile Rock upon it. Connecticut has an odd 
little souvenir spoon in the exact shape of a nutmeg. It is 
in the after-dinner coffee size and may be of either gold or 
silver. The bowl is formed of half a nutmeg and the handle 
is in the form of a branch with a few leaves and a tiny nut- 
meg foratop. One of the most elaborate of the souvenir 
spoons is the Hartford spoon. Very finely engraved in the 
bowl is the Charter Oak. There are three dates on the 
handle, 1687, 1689, and 1856, and a stag forms the top. 
From 1687 to 1689 the Charter was hid in the old oak tree and 
1856 is the year in which the tree fell. This design ona 
gold orange spoon is very beautiful. The Niagara spoon 
has an excellent representation of the Falls on the handle 
with Niagara engraved in the bowl. The Brooklyn spoon 
makes a dainty little souvenir. It is generally in the after- 
dinner coffee size. Engraved in black on the gold bowl is 
a little picture of the Brooklyn Bridge, and down the handle 
in black lettering is the word Brooklyn. Many of the souve- 
nir spoons suggest historical facts. But the New Bedford 
spoon recalls moonlight sails, all-day fishing trips, and many 
a walk around that quaint old town. Yet this spoon makes 
the best of souvenirs. All over the silver bowl waves are 
etched. The handle is in the shape of a harpoon, while on 
the top is a miniature whaling vessel, very perfect in every 
detail. All who love the Quaker poet will be glad to add 
the Whittier spoon to their collection. On the handle is en- 
graved a tiny picture of Whittier’s home, and “ Haverhill,” 
with the date of his birth, is written in the bowl. There are 
many spoons which are souvenirs of the houses of the differ- 
ent poets. There are, also, the Grant, Lincoln, and Sherman 
spoons. Mrs. Cleveland has just added two more spoons to 
her already large collection. One was the Knickerbocker 
spoon, the other the Rip Van Winkle. Morgan Dix, in se- 
lecting a souvenir spoon the other day, showed his partiality 
to the old Dutch governor and bought the New York spoon 
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with the statuette of Peter Stuyvesant for its handle. Many 
of the society women have been puzzling their brains as to 
the style of case in which they should keep their spoon col- 
lection. A good idea for one of these cases is to have a deep 
sandal-wood box, mounted in gold, with a gold lock and 
key. Inside there should be three trays, lined with white 
satin and arranged so that the spoons set in them nicely. 
The first tray should be kept exclusively for Americar souve- 
nir spoons. The second for odd little after-dinner coffee 
‘spoons having no special significance, but being dainty and 
pretty. The forget-me-not spoon, with blue enamel forget- 
me-nots on the handle, should go in this tray; also the spoon 
made of old coins and the fish-spoon, which has the bowl 
formed of half a fish, the tail being used fora handle. In 
the third tray will be foreign spoons, with the flower em- 
blematic of the different European cities upon it. The Eng- 
lish spoon has a rose fora handle. The Scottish spoon is 
decorated by a thistle and the French spoon will have a 
fleur-de-lis enamelled upon its handle. A good way for the 
society girl to polish up her history is to get a spoon collec- 
tion and then to understand it so thoroughly that she can ex- 
plain each spoon in an interesting way to her different friends. 


My Lady's Glass Cabinet....Art in Crystal.... The Boston Herald 

Never have there been so many genuine novelties in glass- 
ware as there are this season, and never have the manufac- 
turers sent to the market so much that was genuinely artistic 
and beautiful. The display on any of the public counters is 
enough to drive one fairly wild with the desire for possession. 
It requires the greatest moral effort to abstain from perpetu- 
ally breaking the tenth commandment over these lovely things, 
and one has to keep the special supplication on her lips con- 
stantly lest she should covet her neighbor’s handsome cut- 
glass salad bowl, or her exquisite Bohemian Roman punch 
glasses. Even the strictest white ribboner of them all would 
feel her heart going out to these last-named bits of artistic 
beauty, but she would call them sherbet glasses, and so take 
comfort in the possession of her treasures. And speaking of 
these Roman punch and sherbet glasses, they come, like after- 
dinner coffee cups, with saucers to match, the tiniest little 
affairs, seemingly large enough to hold but a thimbleful of 
the delightful concoction, arranged in an exquisite satin-lined 
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case, just a dozen to a set. They are white or rose color, 
and are decorated with delicate gold tracery in relief. These 
are designed for Roman punch when it is served between the 
courses at a dinner. There are still larger ones, in white, 
red, or amber glass, with or without the band of gold decora- 
tion, and these are designed for sherbet glass. Naturally 
these are not as expensive as those which have the more 
elaborate decoration in gold, but they are very beautiful and 
artistic, and are a new feature of table decoration. Republi- 
canism that prides itself in being “ just as good as the best,” 
can, if it so elects, prove this boast to its own satisfaction by 
having a glass set that shall be the fac-simile of that used 
by the German emperor. All it needs is the money with 
which to purchase it, and there are plenty of Americans who 
have that. The entire set comprises the wine and liquor 
glasses, the finger bowls and plates. They are in a delicate 
white glass, as clear as crystal and as thin as vanity, with 
quite an elaborate floriated design about the edge, reaching 
fully to one-half the depth of the glasses. The shapes are 
the flowing cup in a slender standard, quite in the style of 
the old-fashioned wine glass; there are no creases about it, 
all the lines are plain and severe, but the severity of the 
shape is modified by the exquisite ornamentation. This dec- 
oration in metal is a decided feature of the Bohemian glass, 
and it is made simple or elaborate, so that every taste may 
be suited; quite opposed to each other, for instance, are two 
sets, both of which find a great many admirers; one has about 
the edge white festoons of laurel, ribbon tied in the style of 
Louis Seize, which is such a feature of fashion in every phase. 
Nothing more exquisitely delicate can be imagined than this. 
It calls out exclamations of delight from every one who sees 
it. It is the very refinement of decoration. The other, in 
white, amber, red, or green glass, delicate and thin in texture 
like the other, is covered with decoration in gold. Some of 
it is raised work, one especially favorite device being oak 
leaves and acorns. A novelty in this glass is seen in the 
champagne mugs, which are the quaintest little imitations of 
beer mugs in shape, with handles. These are by no means 
as graceful as the genuine old-fashioned stereotyped cham- 
pagne glass, but it is newer, and that is a recommendation 
for the curiously inclined and for the novelty seeker. In all 
these styles of beautiful glass wine sets there are the accom- 
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panying finger bowls, with glass plates decorated to match, 
that are now used in place of the china plates. There is no 
question that glass is more highly in favor than it has been 
for some years, and that every effort is being made to bring 
it up to the highest art ideals, within shape after decorative 
effect. One new notion is to have the monogram applied in 
gold as it has been in cutting. Among the importations have 
been some very old-style sugar bowls. Seeing them first, one 
unacquainted with their possible uses would never dream what 
they wére intended for. In shape they are like a fruit com- 
pote, only being a little deeper; they have a cover, and stand 
upon a glass plate. The decoration is done in fine lines of 
gilt about the edge of every piece. A great many of these 
odd pieces are brought over this season, most of them mod- 
elled on some old-fashioned style of dish, and some of them 
being exact reproductions of shape and decoration. One 
wine set is in whorls, like the petals of a flower, and it is 
conical down to the stem, where the whorls are close like the 
bud of a morning glory. These have a simple band of gilt 
on the top in the way of decoration. You may have your 
ice cream served on crystal glass, with gold ornamentation, 
and eat it with a glass spoon which has a handle covered 
with gilt that is formed in the glass. To be sure, these spoons 
are a little more awkward to handle than a silver one, and, 
if you happen to drop it you will speedily make an end to it; 
still, you may have them if you like, since they are made; 
the ice cream dish is a sort of saucer with a handle and sets 
on four gilt legs. You see a set of this is quite an elaborate 
affair, and really very pretty, that is, for a change. One 
can’t help thinking that the cut glass wears the best to the 
eye and the taste, and one gets less easily tired of it. That 
is one consideration that should always be thought of when 
purchases are being made, especially by persons who cannot 
afford to throw things one side if they choose to tire of them. 
They must be sure to buy nothing expensive. Nothing that 
will not stay good style always, that will never look awkward 
or out of taste. Ai little care in selection will assure all this, 
and what one has to guard against is being carried away with 
the simple novelty of a thing without any regard to its art 
value. And the one thing that never palls on the taste is the 
cut glass. This is so beautiful in itself that it must always 
appeal to the lover of the true in art and decoration. What 
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has been said of the Bohemian glass is true te even a greater 
extent of this, that never has there been a time when so much 
that was really beautiful and artistic was offered as now. 
And there is something to be said about the cut glass that 
should please the patriotic pride of every American, and that 
is that to-day the best specimens of cut glass that are found 
in the stores are of American manufacture. The decorated 
glass has not yet been produced here that will approach the 
German glass, but in cut glass America has no rival. The 
oldest form of cutting is called the strawberry cut. This isa 
fine work that covers the piece except at the border. Now, 
it may seem strange, but it is no less true, that although this 
is the oldest, yet it is the one that has never been successfully 
imitated. A person not so well versed as he might be can, 
nevertheless, tell the imitation. All the others, with the 
possible exception of the new chrysanthemum pattern, may 
be well imitated; these may not be. Both for this reason, 
and, too, because of its real beauty, the strawberry design 
still remains a favorite, particularly with old housekeepers, 
who regard it as they do certain patterns of damask and cer- 
tain shapes in silver as almost sacred. They wouldn’t feel 
that the house was properly furnished, if either of these were 
missing. This pattern of cut glass has been sold steadily 
in this market for seventy-five years, and there is not the 
slightest diminution of its popularity. The new chrysanthe- 
mum style of cutting is very beautiful, and its many pencilled 
signs catch the light at every point, until it sparkles like an 
array of gems. Since it has come to be the fashion to light 
the dinner table with candles, there have been introduced 
most beautiful cut-glass candelabra; these wavy branched 
affairs, with their crystal drops and art stems, make a most 
magnificent showing; they catch the lights from the candles 
and throw them back in point after point of light. There are 
the large candelabra for the centre of the table, and smaller 
ones to place at intervals, all in the same design. The salad 
bowls of cut glass have the spoons and fork of silver, with 
handles of the glass; then there are punch bowls, jugs for 
claret cup and champagne cup; ice cream sets, finger bowls, 
pitchers, trays of all kinds, from the celery tray to the tiny 
individual olive trays; there are dishes for bonbons and for 
salted almonds. In fact, there is everything that one may 
desire for every possible use. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 





The Modest Maid....R. H. Titherington....Life 
“He told me,” said the modest maid, 

“T was the pearl of pearls; 

My charms displayed would overshade 
Ten thousand other girls. 

He vowed I was his cherished prize, 
His goddess, his delight; 

He praised my eyes more blue than skies, 
Their glance than gems more bright. 


“He swore gold glittered in my hair; 
No words could tell my worth; 
He called me fair beyond compare 
With anything on earth.” 
“ And trust you,” said the matron wise, 
“In what he says to you?” 
From the maid’s eyes shone sweet surprise: 
“Of course! I dnow it’s true.” 


A Question....Richard Henry Stoddard....The Lion's Cub 
When woman loves, and will not show it, 
What can her lover do? 
I asked a scholar and a poet, 
But neither wise fool seemed to know it; 
So, lady, I ask you. 


Were you in love—let me suppose it— 
What should your lover do? 
You know you love him, and he knows it; 
Oh, why not, then, to him disclose it, 
As he his love to you? 


The First Gray Hair....M. N. B....The Boston Globe 
Hath our lady seen a ghost, 
That her rosy cheeks doth pale? 
Oh, what is it that doth ail 
Our dear lady, who doth boast 
The proud beauty that’s our toast? 


Yet, good sooth, what ghost could scare 
Our sweet lady? She is brave. 
*Tis no ghost from out the grave 
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Hath transfixed our lady fair— 
*Tis a beauty’s first gray hair. 


Ghosts may come in many a guise, 
Trooping toward us, too, as fast 
From the future as the past; 

When that thread doth meet her eyes, 

Her own ghost doth seem to rise. 


Her own ghost doth rise up, gray, 
As she standeth gazing there 
At that one prophetic hair, 
While her glass doth seem to say, 
“ Beauty lasteth but a day.” 


In the Conservatory....The Floral Token....New York Herald 
“T thank you for the flowers you sent,” she said, 
And then she pouted, blushed, and drooped her head. 
“ Forgive me for the words I spoke last night, 
Your flowers have sweetly proved that you were right. 


And then I took her hand within my own 

And I forgave her—called her all my own; 

But as we wandered through the lamp-lit bowers 
I wondered who had really sent the flowers! 


Lost and Found....Harry Romaine....Brooklyn Life 
I didn’t think I’d the ghost of a show, 
And yet it seemed to me best 
To ask her the question, and then to go 
And ranch it awhile in the West. 
I firmly meant to be bound or free, 
But I thought as I met her glance, 
“If she says she’ll be a sister to me, 
I’m afraid I shall jump at the chance.” 


Then at last I stammered out my love, 
While she listened in shocked surprise; 

And her ancestors, hung’ on the walls above, 
Flashed scorn from their painted eyes. 

As I urged and begged, and prayed and plead, 
Her demeanor grew colder and colder; 

Till all of a sudden she lost her head; 
And I found it—upon my shoulder! 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 





A Romance of the Slums....‘‘ Kansas ”.... The Kansas City Star 

In a room at the rear of a saloon opening off Bayard Street, 
New York, two rough young men were preparing to fight. 

One was a big, coarse-faced fellow, the other much slighter 
and with a more attractive countenance. Each was backed 
by a faction of young rowdies, who helped them throw off 
their upper garments and whispered encouragement. 

Just as the belligerents were stepping forward to begin 
their battle the door of the room was flung open, and a tall, 
well-formed, and rather handsome girl of the cheap, down- 
town type entered. She stood looking angrily at the two 
men, who stopped their encounter and returned her flashing 
gaze sheepishly. Then she spoke, addressing the room: 

“ You’re a nice lot of toughs, ain’t yer?” said she. “I 
suppose you think it’s big to come off here and fight over me. 
Who gave yer any right to? One of the little boys told me 
yer was fightin’ because one of yer was jealous of the other. 
Well, yer ain’t got no call to be, for I care just as much for 
you, big Jack Hennessy, as I do for little Jimmy here, and 
that’s nothing. Now I don’t notice either one of yer, see? 
and if this fight comes off yer needn’t say I was in it at all. 
I’m going out and tell Jerry the cop, anyway, and get both 
of yerrunin. You're a couple of low rowdies, and all these 
toughs ’round yer are the same sort. I’m ashamed to live 
in the same ward with yer.” 

The girl cast a last contemptuous look upon the gathering 
and then went out. As she passed through the outer saloon 
she stopped and spoke to the man behind the bar: 

“T’ve said all I could to stop ’em, Mike, and I guess they 
won’t fight. If they do, though, will yer jump in and stop it 
before big Jack Hennessy hurts little Jimmy?” 

“Yes, I will, Annie,” replied the man. “But Hennessy 
has it in for Jimmy He told me that no one else stood be- 
tween him and you.” 

“Well, you tell Jack Hennessy from me, Mike,” said the 
girl, her eyes flashing and her white teeth set, “that I wouldn’t 
look at him if there was not another man in the street. As 
for Jimmy ”—the girl’s voice softened and her eyes were 
lowered—* well, you won’t let him get hurt, will you, Mike?” 
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At this instant there was a shout from the inner room and 
the door was burst open. 

“ The fight’s over!” cried one of the toughs. 

Instantly the girl flew to the back room and pushed her 
way to the centre of the crowd. 

“Jimmy! Jimmy!” she cried, “are you hurt?” 

But there was Jimmy, standing with a smile on his face, 
coolly buttoning his shirt, while on the floor lay Mr. Hennessy. 

The girl caught her breath, laughed nervously, and then 
hastened away without speaking. She had failed to stop the 
fight, but slender Jimmy had come out the conqueror. 


Burial of a ‘‘ Sundowner”’....Gilbert Parker....Harper’s Weekly 

A traveller draws near an Australian station homestead. 
His feeble horse pulls itself together for another effort, and 
whinnies as from the homestead he sees a solitary brombie. 

At the right hand is a water-tank—a great hole dug in the 
ground—filled eighteen months ago by rain. Hundreds of 
sheep lie dead and dying round it, and thousands stench the 
plains. The sheep have either died in reaching the tank, or, 
getting to it, have plunged in and have then perished, too 
weak to get up the bank again. Phalanxes of sated crows 
stand in line upon the bank, a black and menacing barricade, 
and kites and magpies hover overhead. 

The traveller has passed empty wells and has shuddered 
at the tales told him in some shepherd’s hut where he sought 
shelter. He nears the homestead; he dismounts and enters 
the garden, kept alive by a woman’s hand till water ran low; 
then she forsook it sadly, now withered and dead. 

Is there no one here? Is it, too, a scene of tragedy, with 
human victims? No; and yet tragedy, too. 

To a sharp “ Coo-e-e!” there comes an answering call, and 
the manager appears at the door, a bearded, gruff, but kindly 
soul, and over his shoulder peers the face of a woman, sad 
and drawn. The great exhaust pipes of nature in that burn- 
ing land soon take the bloom from the cheek and the light 
from the eye. A shake of the hand, a“ my word” of welcome, 
and the traveller says, “ How goes the unlucky game?” 

With a swift sigh of relief and a sudden uplifting of the 
arms comes the reply: “The last lamb is dead. Thank 
God, that’s off my mind!” 

And then he said, “Come out and see how things look.” 
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Outside he added: “We were just going to plant a Sun- 
downer when you coo-e-ed. Didn’t want to say anything 
about it before the missus.” Then he told the oft-repeated. 
record of a wanderer creeping to the very threshold and 
safety and then dying, his hand upon the gate of that little 
withered garden. 

By the grave they stand, the manager with a Bible in his 
hand, a Book rarely used by him, perhaps, but reverenced 
after his fashion, and necessary now. He wishes the trav- 
eller to “do it over the cold ’un,” but the traveller declines. 
With coarse fingers blundering through the leaves in an un- 
certain kind of way, the manager began to read at random 
from Ecclesiastes. A half-dozen verses gruffly fall, then: 

‘** For what hath man of all his labor, and of the vexation of his heart, 


wherein he hath labored under the sun. 
‘** For all his days are sorrows, and his travail grief: yea, his heart taketh 
not rest in the night. This is also vanity.’” 


Then he closed the Book and said: “ Well, he was a goner 
afore he was a comer, and I don’t know as there’s need to 
pitch a long yarn. He hadn’t much for his labor under the 
sun, and a hot sun it is up here at 110° in the shade. He 
came a long way over the country rock. He hadn’t a drop 
in his water-bottle nor a bit of damper in his swag. He’d 
got his fingers on the slip rails, and was within coo-e-e of 
drink and tucker, when he went out sudden to the Never- 
never Land, and went it alone. He couldn’t have had much 
vanity, not with them features; but, my word! the Lord 
knows all about that. I hope if he gets as near to the home- 
stead gate up there as he did down here last night, though 
he isn’t very fit, one of the hands will see him and open it, 
and let him in, even if it has to be on the sly. It was at 
night he got here, and in the morning we found him; it’s at 
night we cover him, and rest or no rest, he’ll not have to 
work in the morning. There isn’t a place that’s hotter than 
here, and ¢is one ain’t sent to that quod for punishment. 
Let him down easy and slow. . . . Drop in his shiralee and 
water-bag by him. . . . That’s right. Scatter some sandal 
leaves over his face. . . . Now scrape in the country sand. 

. The dingoes can’t touch him there. . . . What’s that 
you’ve put on the board, Jim? ‘A Sundowner: Gone.’ And 
God forgive him wherever he’s gone. . . . ‘In the midst of 
life we are in death.’ Amen.” And another of several such 
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tragedies that the traveller saw was hidden away, a nameless 
refugee of misfortune in a nameless grave. 


The Curate’s Story....Jerome K. Jerome....Told After Supper 

We had some more punch and then the curate told us a 
story. I could not make head or tail of the curate’s story, 
so I cannot retail it to you. We none of us could make head 
or tail of that story. It was a good story enough, so far as 
material went. There seemed to be an enormous amount of 
plot and enough incident to have made a dozen novels. 

I should suppose that every human being our curate had 
ever known or met or heard of was brought into that story. 
There were simply hundreds of them. Every five seconds he 
would introduce a completely fresh collection of characters, 
accompanied by a brand-new set of incidents. 

This was the sort of story it was: 

“Well, then, my uncle went into the garden and got his 
gun, but, of course, it wasn’t there, and Scroggins said he 
didn’t believe it.” ; 

“ Didn’t believe what? Who’s Scroggins?” 

“Scroggins! Oh, why, he was the other man, you know— 
it was his wife.” 

“What was his wife—what’s she got to do with it?” 

“Why, that’s what I’m telling you. It was she that found 
the hat. She’d come up with her cousin to London—her 
cousin was my sister-in-law and the other niece had married 
a man named Evans, and Evans, when it was all over, had 
taken the box round to Mr. Jacobs, because Jacobs’s father 
had seen the man when he was alive, and when he was dead, 
Joseph ‘6 

“Now look here, never you mind Evans and the box; 
what’s become of your uncle and the gun?” 

“The gun! What gun?” 

“Why, the gun your uncle used to keep in the garden, and 
that wasn’t there. What did he do with it? Did he kill any 
of these people with it—these Jacobses and Evanses and 
Scrogginses and Josephses? Because, if so, it was a good 
and useful work, and we should enjoy hearing about it.” 

“ No—oh, no—how could he? He had been built up alive 
in the wall, you know, and when Edward IV. spoke to the 
abbot about it my sister said that in her then state of health 
she could not. So they christened Horatio, after her own son, 
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who had been killed at Waterloo before he was born, and 
Lord Napier himself said ‘ 

“Look here, do you know what you are talking about?” 
we asked him at this point. 

He said no, but he knew it was every word of it true, 
because his aunt had seen it herself. Whereupon we covered 
him over with the table-cloth and he went to sleep. 


The Prairie Mirage....The Vision of the Emigrants. .. Detroit Free Press 

A burning summer sun had beaten down on the prairie for 
days. Furnace-like, the south winds came racing out of the 
pulsing haze at the far horizon. ‘The sky seemed of copper 
and the floor-like plain’s once emerald disc was tinged by 
the heat with grayish-brown. 

But one object broke the monotonous sameness of the 
scene—a white-covered wagon, its flapping canvas top giving 
scant shelter to the emigrant and his wife crouched within. 
Their journey has been long, fever throbs in the woman’s veins. 

Suddenly the man looks up, startled. Their search for a 
home is over. 

“See!” he cries in joy. 

They have come out on the edge of a wide-reaching valley. 
Lines of dense-leaved, billowy forest bend and sway in a 
gentle breeze. A lake with here and there a touch of foam to 
relieve the sparkling blue of the waves restlessly tosses and 
wrinkles its waters. Broad meadows suggesting clover and 
golden-rod are near by, and the undulations of the grass are 
like those of the lake. Yonder, along the beach, they catch 
a glimpse of dwellings—seeming palaces whose bold frontage 
awes their simple minds. 

“See!” calls out again the glad husband, and his strong 
arm lifts the fainting wife that she may get a better view. 

Rest is there and hope and joy. The burdens of the past 
have been so great! In the fierce race of life they have been 
left so far behind; but now the journey over the thin-grassed 
prairie is almost ended—the haven is in sight. They can 
almost taste the fruits of the deep-foliaged trees and catch a 
scent of the clover aad of the sea. 

Hungrily, earnestly they feast their eyes as they gaze 
through the opening in the flapping canvas. 

* * * * * 
A passing cloud drifts suddenly before the sun, 
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A cry of pain and disappointment surges to the woman’s 
lips as she sees again a dreary length of plain whose level 
lines had so long fatigued her eyes. The torrid wind finds 
not a leaf to stir. She falls back on her heat-filled pillow. 

The mirage has lifted. 

The emigrant is alone on the prairie with his dead. 


Nino at the Opera....La Sonnambula at Milan....The Chicago Herald 

Nino was young, twenty, and he loved. He was an Italian 
and he loved music. Before he died he was a master. He 
studied at a school twenty-five miles from Milan. His dreams 
in youth were not of fame, but of success in art. He did not 
care to hear applause—he longed rather to hear distinctly the 
great harmonies, which came as yet to him reluctantly in a 
half way, that he might give them a re-creation. 

One day in spring he was told that a famous prima donna 
was to sing in “Sonnambula” in Milan. “I must hear that,” 
he said. But how? He was very poor. He tried to borrow 
from his relations. ‘They were too poor to furnish him more 
than enough to purchase a ticket and to pay for his lodging 
in the city. “Very well,” said Nino at last, “I have walked 
twenty-five miles; I can do it again.” On the particular 
day he started early. The morning was cool and radiant. 
It was on such a morning that Mendelssohn caught the fancy 
of his spring song. Nino’s first five miles were an exhilara- 
tion. Then the sunshine intensified, and he paused to rest. 
Long before Milan was reached his limbs ached, his throat 
was parched, his eyes were smarting with the dust and heat. 
He reached Milan at dusk, bathed, ate a hasty meal, and went 
directly to the theatre. 

The auditorium was cool and dark; the audience had not 
arrived. Nino sat in his comfortable chair with a double 
happiness, the sweet passive sense of rest and the thrilling, 
active sense of anticipation. He noticed a piece of gilt 
moulding on which the glint was visible from a light behind 
the stage. A man was walking regularly somewhere in the 
foyer—thump, thump, thump, thump. Nino leaned back 
his head and stretched out his legs. 

It was an usher who tapped Nino on the shoulder. 

“Come!” said the usher, “ you’ll have to get out.” 

Nino looked up sleepily. “I have a ticket for this seat.” 

“Yes, but the opera was over fifteen minutes ago.” 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 





At Aunty’s House....James Whitcomb Riley....Rhymes of Childhood 
One time when we’s at aunty’s house— 
"Way in the country—where 
They’s ist but woods, an’ pigs and cows, 
An’ all out-doors an’ air! 

An’ orchurd-swing; an’ churry trees, 
An’ churries in’em! Yes, an’ these 
Here red-head birds steal all they please 

An’ tetch ’em ef you dare! 
W’y wunst, one time when we wuz there 
We et out on the porch! 


Wite where the cellar-door wuz shut 
The table wuz; an’ I 
Let aunty set by me an’ cut 
My wittles up—an’ pie. 
Tuz awful funny! I could see 
The red-heads in the churry tree; 
An’ bee-hives, where you got to be 
So keerful goin’ by— 
An’ comp’ny there an’ all! an’ we—— 
We et out on the porch! 
An’—I ist et f’surves an’ things 
*At ma don’t ’low me to— 
An’ chickun gizzurds (don’t like wings 
Like Parunts does, do you?) 
An’ all the time the wind blowed there 
An’ I could feel it in my hair, 
An’ ist smell clover ever’ where! 
An’ a old red-head flew 
Purt’ nigh wite over my high-chair, 
When we et out on the porch! 
Totsey and the Moon....Henry C. Wood....St. Nicholas ~ 
Little Totsey was brim-fuil of questions, 
And kept asking “the what and the why.” 
When he saw the full moon 
He asks very soon, 
“What’s ’at yellow fing in the sky?” 
Then Susan, his nurse, who was wearied- 
With his questioning, said, “ Totsey, try 
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To go to sleep, please: 
Some say it’s green cheese, 
And some say it’s a big pumpkin pie.” 
Not many nights after the question, 
Totsey saw the half-moon in the sky, 
And cried with delight, 
“Some one’s took a bite 
Wite out of the big pumpkin pie!” 
A Boy’s Belief....Harper’s Young People 
It isn’t much fun a-living 
If grandpa says what’s true, 
That this is the jolliest time o’ life 
That /’m a-passing through. 
I’m ’fraid he can’t remember, 
It’s been so awful long. 
I’m sure if he cou/d recollect 
He’d know that he was wrong. 


Did xe ever have, I wonder, 
A sister just like mine, 
Who’d take his skates or break his kite, 
Or tangle up his twine? 
Did he ever chop the kindling, 
Or fetch in coal and wood, 
Or offer to turn the wringer? 
If ‘he did, he was awful good! 


In summer, it’s “ weed the garden;” 
In winter, it’s “shovel the snow;” 
For there isn’t a single season 
But has its work, you know. 
And then, when a fellow’s tired, 
And hopes he may just sit still, 
It’s “bring me a pail of water, son, 
From the spring at the foot of the hill.” 


How caz grandpa remember 
A fellow’s grief or joy? 

"Tween you and me, I don’t believe 
He ever was a boy. 

Zs this the jolliest time o’ life? 
Believe it I never can; 

Nor that it’s as nice to be a boy 

As a really grown-up man. 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





Man and His Shadows....The Diseases of Personality....America 

The distinguished editor of the Revue Philosophique, M. 
Ribot, in his new book The Diseases of Personality, has pre- 
sented some curious studies of the relationship between bodily 
disorders and the vagaries of the intellect, having to do with 
the problem of personality and ranging from stark insanity 
to the playful antics of the “harlequin of dreams,” 

Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side, 


Leaving doors and casements wide, 
Careless tenants they, 


sings Tennyson. Yet their dreary leave-taking is not more 
indicative of the carelessness of those airy tenants than is the 
disorder into which their affairs are thrown by certain dis- 
tracting causes. What shall be said of the instances of twin 
brothers and twin sisters who when far apart ave taken ill at 
the same time of the same malady, or who think the same 
thoughts at the same moment? For reasons well understood 
by physiologists, this strange condition of single identity in 
two individuals, occurs only in some twins of the same sex; 
yet why it occurs in them is a mystery too deep to be solved. 
Scarcely less interesting are those people of disordered intel- 
lects who are oppressed with an idea of double identity. “A 
certain convalescent from a fever believed himself to consist 
of two individuals, of which one was in bed while the other 
was walking about. Although without appetite, he ate a 
great deal, having, as he said, two bodies to feed.” The 
sombre sports of memory afford endless instances of the 
confusion arising from the heedlessness of the body’s tenants. 
Why should a man forget everything he knows and have to 
begin life over again as if he were a new-born babe? Why 
should the graybeard be oblivious to the happenings of yes- 
terday and yet remember with distinctness the trivial occur- 
rences of his remote youth? There was a man who, on re- 
covering consciousness after being prostrated by a sunstroke, 
heard a voice one day inquiring after his health, He made a 
reply and entered into a conversation with his invisible friend, 
who said his name was Mr. Gabbage. A few days later Mr. 
Gabbage became visible to him, and for some time after that 
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the man and the shade had daily talks. “ At last Mr. Gabbage 
grew more and more tyrannical, ordering the patient to throw 
his newspaper, watch, and chain into the fire; to take care of 
a young woman and child whom he had poisoned, and eventually 
to throw himself through the window of a third floor, whence 
he fell and was killed upon the pavement below.” A bar- 
barous eidolon was Mr. Gabbage. Another “ very intelligent 
man” had the power of putting his double before himself. 
This pastime afforded him huge enjoyment, and he was accus- 
tomed to laugh uproariously at his own inoffensive wraith. 
But the mild-mannered laughing-stock bided its time. At 
last the merry man became convinced that his double was 
dogging his footsteps and laughing at him behind his back. 
When he could bear the terrible presence no longer he set his 
affairs in order and put a bullet through his brain. There is 
the hypnotic patient. Speak to his right ear of the pleasures 
of a revel and at the same moment let a dog bark at his left 
ear. The right side of the face smiles, while the left side 
shows alarm. This, say the scientists, proves that there ex- 
ists a relative independence of the two cerebral hemispheres. 
Then there is the old soldier who thinks there are two of him. 
At table he says: “I have had sufficient, but ‘the other’ has 
not.” He starts to run, saying that he desires to stop, but 
“the other’’ will not let him, though he tries to hold ‘‘the 
other ’’ back by the tails of his coat. Finally he attempts to 
commit suicide in order to kill “the other.” There is also the 
patient who frequently loses himself, and at such times 
searches for himself under the bed. Is man a unit or a col- 
ony? “ Does there really exist,” asks M. Ribot, “a perfect 
unity? Evidently not,” he answers, “in the strict mathe- 
matical sense. In a relative sense it is met with, rarely and 
incidentally. In a clever marksman in the act of taking aim, 
or in a skilled surgeon performing a difficult operation, all 
is found to converge, both physically and mentally. Still, 
let us take note of the result: In these conditions the aware- 
ness of real personality disappears; the conscious individual 
is reduced to an idea; whence it would follow that perfect 
unity of consciousness and the awareness of personality ex- 
clude each other. By a different course we again reach the 
same conclusion—the ego is a co-ordination. It oscillates 
between two extreme points at which it ceases to exist, viz. : 
perfect unity and absolute inco-ordination. All the interme- 
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diate degrees are met with in fact, and without any line of 
demarcation between the healthy and the morbid; the one 
encroaches upon the other.” The wise scientists have gone 
to scattering man’s individuality about in a somewhat pro- 
miscuous fashion. Having reduced that never-dying light, 
the human soul, to finest stardust and flung it broadcast, they 
point with deep satisfaction to the pale glimmer that remains. 
While M. Ribot’s little book leaves the reader in some doubt 
as to whether he is one vigorous individual or a flourishing 
half-dozen, it is excellent reading, full of the most interesting 
wonders of that mighty engine, the human brain. 


Origin of the *‘ Thirteen "’ Superstition....J. R. Abarbanell....Belford’s 

Every one knows the superstitious dread that attaches to 
the presence of thirteen around the table at a meal; but few 
know the supposed origin of the superstition. Of all these 
minor superstitions, perhaps the most prevalent is that of sit- 
ting thirteen at table. An idea of its prevalence among aH 
nations may be obtained by adverting to the well-known facts 
that the Turks have almost expunged the number (13) from 
their vocabulary; that the Italians never use it in making up 
the numbers for their lotteries, and that the thirteenth card 
in one of their games bears the figure of death; that no house 
in Paris bears the No. 13, and that in that city the Quartor- 
ziénes are recognized persons in society who hold themselves 
in readiness to be invited to any dinner which otherwise 
would have the fatal thirteen at the festal board. The thir- 
teen superstition, bricfly stated, is that if thirteen persons, 
either by accident or design, dine together at the same table 
one will die within a year. Its origin has been traced back 
to the old Norse mythology, in which occurs the story of the 
gods sitting down to a feast with Loké in the Valhalla. Baldur 
was the thirteenth at the table, and had to die. It is hardly 
likely, though; that so obscure a tradition connected with an 
ancient faith limited to a comparatively small /ocale would be 
able to spread its pernicious influence so broadcast over the 
earth. The popularly-accepted origin may be taken as the 
right one. The Last Supper, which so immediately preceded 
the Crucifixion of the Saviour, must always have excited a 
sentiment of awe in the breasts of the faithful, which in an 
unenlightened age easily degenerated into a feeling of super- 
stitious terror. Leonardo da Vinci, in his famous painting on 
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the wall in the refectory of the Dominican convent of Santa- 
Maria-della-Gracie in Milan, unwittingly, perhaps, gave the 
first impulse to the superstition in the minds of the ignorant 
masses who beheld the twelve Apostles and the Master at 
table. To see before their eyes the fatal feast itself must 
have affected them far more profoundly than could the most 
eloquent sermon on the subject. In this picture, too, we see 
Judas in the act of spilling the salt; thus it is fair to pre- 
sume that both superstitions have practically the same origin. 


Austrian Spirits and Goblins....The London Wednesday Journal 

The Austrians are a poetical race and possess numberless 
mythological creations, The following sre a few. The 
Donnerhundl, meaning Thunder-dog, is a demon that must 
be hunted at night; and for this purpose dogs must be un- 
chained and left at liberty to join in the pursuit. Sometimes 
the Hellish, or “heavy wagon,” accompanies them, drawn 
by headless black horses and rattling over house-tops as it 
flies along. The Gespenstige Donauschiffzug, meaning 
“ghostly train of Danube boats,” with its supernatural 
horses snorting as they proceed onward and its weird cries 
from their drivers on the towing-path, sometimes joins in the 
chase. Giants are commemorated as one might expect. 
There is a record of how the giant CG£nother followed Charle- 
magne from Suabia during the war of the Avars, wading 
through the deepest rivers and carrying his enemies from the 
battle-field spitted like frogs upon his lance. Dwarfs are not 
omitted; there is mention to be found of certain black ones 
who only leave their hiding-places at twilight. The dwarfish 
fraternity are said to be all more or less mischievous, though 
some of them are serviceable toward mankind. The Berg- 
mannchen, or Mountain Dwarfs, are little elfish beings with 
boys’ faces, green clothing and caps. Their favorite food is 
raisins. If stones be thrown at them with an intention to 
harm them, it causes storms. But they are rather well-dis- 
posed little fellows, and their knockings indicate to miners 
where the richest veins of metal are to be found. The Wild- 
fraulein, or Wild Maidens, are seen in mountain forests, with 
their long hair flowing behind them, singing and laughing in 
a strange manner as they go. It is believed that changelings 
are sometimes placed by them in cradles in place of unbap- 
tized children. The Wassermann, or Water Man, may be 
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seen sitting in the twilight, on the edge of ponds, brooks, and 
rivers, combing his long dripping hair; he is small in stature, 
dressed in green, with high boots. He drives round the pool 
by moonlight in a little carriage drawn by six cats. The 
water man may be easily recognized by the fact of water 
dropping continually out of his left coat-pocket. He lives 
in a subterranean palace, the floor of which is strewed with 
shining fishes’ eyes. In order to propitiate this diminutive 
autocrat, a green garment must be laid every year on the 
shore of his domain. We hear less of the Wasserweibchen, 
or Water Women, though fishermen relate pretty stories of 
them, and how they may be recognized by their long plaits 
of golden hair, dancing inthe moonshine. The Feuermanner, 
or Fire Men, have luminous bodies, and lurk at night about 
boundary stones, which in their lifetime they are said to 
have removed. Inthem is the Ignis fatuus or Will-o’-the- 
wisp personified. The Truden are ugly old women who have 
very broad feet with only three toes, one of which is bent 
back. They cause nightmare, but may be banned in various 
ways, principally by exorcisms such as making crosses on the 
doors and bed, or by laying dried fruit in uneven numbers on 
the window-sill. Witches do all sorts of mischief to the 
cattle. If they bewitch the milk, it may be put right by 
thrusting a red-hot iron into it or beating it with a rod. But- 
ter witches make most delicious butter from enchanted milk. 
By firing into the clouds with a consecrated bullet the weather 
witches may be shot. This is called Hexenschiessen. They 
ride tn two-wheeled carts, hold assemblies at cross-roads and 
on heights, where they dance in a half-circle. Although we 
have scarcely crossed the threshold of the enchanted palace 
which the creative intellect of the population has erected, we 
must express our firm conviction that the people of Lower 
Austria have inherited a large share of the poetical treasure 
which has fallen to the lot of the German race. 


A Curious Sect in Asiatic Turkey....The Saibis.... Levant Herald 

The official paper of Bassorah gives some particulars on 
the subject of the tribe of Saibi established in that province 
of Asiatic Turkey. “The Saibis,” it says, “ are monotheists; 
their faith is that of Yahya (St. John) and they believe in 
all the prophets, who, according to them, have come into this 
world each for his own chosen people. The Saibis make 
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their devotions at morn and even, kneeling on the ground. 
On Sundays and at Bairam the number of prescribed prayers 
is eight; these the devotees make turning their faces to the 
north. Their books are written in the Syrian dialect. They 
fast only during the first ten days of Ramazan, from the ap- 
pearance of the moon to the setting of the sun. In the way 
of meat they only eat mutton, which must be previously 
washed in the river. The flesh of all other animals, includ- 
ing birds, is not touched by them. They also always avoid 
eating any food prepared by persons not belonging to their 
sect. When by any fortuitous circumstance they consider 
themselves soiled, they wash themselves in the river. The 
women, too, purify themselves in the waters of the river, and 
there, also, the marriage ceremony is celebrated. The Saibis 
declare that after death the soul lives, and will be rewarded 
and punished according to its deserts. Sunday is a day of 
rest among them. Circumcision is unknown among the Saibis, 
and it is their habit to allow their beard and whiskers to 
grow. A Saibi can, if he so wishes, marry four women, but 
not more, and divorce is also a recognized institution among 
them. Cousins may marry each other. On Sundays, at 
Bairam, on special holidays and festivals, and on returning 
from a journey, it is obligatory upon the Saibis to takea 
plunge into the river after saying the prescribed prayers.” 


Man’s Quadruple Nature....An Egyptian Belief.... Washington Star 

Man was regarded by the ancient Egyptians as consisting 
of four distinct entities. First was the body. Second was 
the “double ”—an ethereal duplicate of the body. ‘Third was 
the soul, which had the form of a bird. Fourth was a spark 
of the divine fire, called “khoo.” None of these elements 
was imperishable. Left to themselves they would hasten to 
dissolution, and the man would thus be annihilated. But 
means were found for preventing this. ‘The decomposition 
of the body could be suspended by embalming, while the 
prayers and offerings of surviving relatives could save the 
double, the soul, and thekhoo. After death the double stayed 
always with the mummy in the tomb, never leaving it, but 
the soul and the khoo went forth to join the gods. No living 
person entered the chamber wherein the mummy lay, but the 
tomb had also a reception-room for the double, to which 
people came with offerings. Originally it was the custom to 
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leave food regularly for the double, inasmuch as it was sup- 
posed to have need of such physical subsistence. Unfortu- 
nately, though a double might thus be kept supplied fora 
while, in the course of generations interest by the living in 
the gentleman whose corporal activity he represented natu- 
rally waned, and he was apt to suffer from hunger. Even 
when a rich man left money in trust to provide for the ex- 
pense of feeding him after his demise, the hour was only put 
off fora while longer, when the double was forced by necessity 
to seek provender among the town refuse. So at length, 
correspondingly to a change in religious doctrine, it came 
about that the things for the double to eat, instead of being 
actually placed in his reception-room in the sepulchre, were 
painted and carved on the walls in as realistic a manner as 
possible. The likeness of the deceased was also depicted in 
the act of consuming the edibles, and the understanding was 
that this sort of perennial Barmecide feasting was entirely 
satisfactory to him. Now, the main object for preserving 
the body by embalming was that the double might have it 
to live in; but obviously the mummy might be destroyed, 
and so provision was made against such a misfortune by 
constructing statues in the likeness of the departed. In 
case of the destruction of the mummy, the double was able to 
find a dwelling-place in one of his statues, and it was thought 
worth while by the rich to have as many statues made of 
themselves as possible, so that, whatever happened, they 
would always have one to goto. It is almost impossible to 
find an ancient statue in the Egypt of to-day that is not 
broken, because the fellahs believe that spirits dwell in them 
and that they can be prevented from doing any harm bya 
little judicious mutilation. While the double of the ancient 
Egyptian was thus compelled to lead an existence at once 
monotonous and precarious, the soul was having the liveliest 
of times. Though, as a matter of duty, perhaps, it often 
visited the mummy which it had once tenanted, a door being 
painted for the purpose of its ingress and exit on the wall of 
the tomb, its days and nights were chiefly spent in the com- 
pany of the gods in their endless journey as escort for the 
sun. During the daytime the soul was in no serious danger, 
but in the evening, when the eternal waters which flow along 
the vaulted heavens fall in vast cascades adown the west and 
are engulfed in the bowels of the earth, the soul followed the 
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bark of the sun and its attendant divinities into a lower world 
bristling with ambuscades and perils. For twelve hours the di- 
vine squadron defiled through long and dréary corridors, where 
her numerous genii, some hostile and some friendly, now 
struggled to bar the way and now tried to make it clear. At 
intervals great doors, each guarded by an enormous serpent, 
were encountered. Finally they reached an enormous hall, 
full of flame and fire, and peopled by hideous monsters and 
executioners, whose office was to torture the damned. Then 
came more dark and narrow passages, further blind gropings 
in the gloom, again strife with malevolent genii, and at length 
the joyful return to the upper air with the daybreak. One 
would think that this would have been found rather monot- 
onous after a while as a method of spending one’s nights, but 
there was plenty of another sort of excitement during the 
day. It should be mentioned incidentally that the tombs of 
the kings were constructed on the model of the world at night, 
with passages, doors, and vaulted halls which plunged into 
the depths of the mountain. Upon death the soul was weighed 
by the god Thoth, and its future depended upon how it tipped 
the scales. If found sinful it was handed over to dog-headed 
apes, which first changed it into a sow or other impure beast 
and subsequently devoted their attention to hunting and 
scourging it. The pure soul, however, passed at the third 
hour into the company of its fellows, whose task it was to 
cultivate the celestial fields and reap the harvest, after which 
they took their pleasure. At the fifth hour the heavenly 
ocean became a vast battle-field, the gods of light pursuing 
the serpent Apapi. After capturing and binding the snake 
they strangled him at the twelfth hour. Soon afterward the 
bark of the sun and its escort was borne by the tide into the 
realm of light and assailed by frightful sounds and clamor- 
ings. Through zones of dread and horror they were obliged 
to pass. Each zone had a voice of its own, and this 
voice was not to be confounded with the voices of other 
zones. In one there was an immense humming of wasps; 
the next echoed with the lamentations of their husbands; the 
next resounded with appalling crashes of thunder, and so on. 
Such was the beginning of the soul’s nightly journey. 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





Spirit of Nature....Richard Realf....Guesses at the Beautiful 
O Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 
And every humble hedge-row flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living word to every living thing, 
Albeit it holds the message unawares, 
All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them; a spirit broods amid the grass, 
Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass, 
And touch of an eternal presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 


Let Me Believe....Florence E. Coates....Representative Sonnets 

Let me believe you, love, or let me die! 

If on your faith I may not rest secure, 
Beyond all chance of peradventure sure, 

Trusting your half avowals sweet and shy, 

As trusts the lark the pallid, dawn-lit sky, 
Then would I rather in some grave obscure 
Repose forlorn, than living on, endure 

A question each dear transport to belie. 

It is a pain to thirst and do without, 

A pain to suffer what we deem unjust, 
To win a joy and lay it in the dust; 

But there’s a fiercer pain—the pain of doubt: 
From other griefs Death sets the spirit free: 
Doubt steals the light from immortality! 


Walden....Edgar Saltus....Love and Lore 
In swift and sudden dreams each night I greet 
The host of friends that in my heart I bear; 
I chat in paradox with Baudelaire, 
I talk with Gautier of the obsolete— 
My absinthe and De Musset’s brandy meet; 
And by some special favor here and there, 
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Now with Elaine and now with Guinevere, 
I pass the day in some serene retreat. 
Heine’s malicious eyes have gazed in mine, 
And I have sat at Leopardi’s feet. 
And once I heard the lute-strung song divine 
That Sappho and the Lesbian girls repeat, 
But yet, what night have I not sought in vain 
To meet and muse with Emerson again. 


Midnight at Sea....Ernest McGaffey....Chicago Herald 
Tall rise the mighty masts, while russet sails, 
Distended by the fast-increasing breeze, 
Throw ghostly shades upon the heaving seas; 
The glittering moon alternate shines and pales, 
And fraught with ancient echoes of the gales 
The cordage sighs, like wind-swept forest trees; 
And then with one long swerve the vessel frees 
Her form from all the shadows, as she scales 
A giant steep, while down the moonlight pours; 
And on and on the myriad billows roll 
In endless race across the pulsing deeps 
Until at last, where far Australia sleeps, 
Each wave falls headlong on the sandy shores, 
Like a spent runner sinking at the goal. 


To-Morrow....Julia C. R. Dorr....Poems 
But thou, To-morrow! Never yet was born 
In earth’s dull atmosphere a thing so fair— 
Never yet tripped with footsteps light as air 
So glad a vision o’er the hills of morn! 
Fresh as the radiant dawning, all unworn 
By lightest touch of sorrow or of care, 
Thou dost the glory of the morning share 
By snowy wings of hope and faith upborne! 
O fair To-morrow! what our souls have missed 
Art thou not keeping for us somewhere still? 
The buds of promise that have never blown— 
The tender lips that we have never kissed— 
The song whose high sweet strain eludes our skill— 
The one white pearl that life hath never known. 
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CONCERNING THE INNER MAN 





Ramazan....Mohammedan Feasting and Fasting.... Black and White 

The great Mohammedan fast begun recently throughout 
Turkey, runs for forty days of abstinence and forty nights of 
gormandizing and revelry. Among the orthodox Mussul- 
mans, that is to say, for there are Turks and Turks; contact 
with Westerns has led to laxity in religious observance; and 
the Europeanized Osmanli sneaks away to enjoy in secret the 
coffee and tobacco which are dearer to him than the noon- 
day meal. It is the craving for these, rather than hunger, 
which transforms the bland, affable pasha into a churlish 
bigot, and the Turk becomes fanatical in Ramazan as natu- 
rally as a Constantinople Greek gets tipsy in carnival. The 
boom of the sunset-gun changes his frame of mind. The 
glowing charcoal is put to the narghili or the cigarette; he 
curls his legs under him on the divan, draws a long caressing 
whiff, and then another, as if taking the fumes into the inner- 
most ramification of his system. Slowly the dense wreaths 
of smoke curl out of mouth and nostrils; the ill-humors of 
the day vanish with them, and the pasha is again affable and 
ready once more to be entertained with gossip or stories 
flavored to his taste. Ramazan is the ninth month of the 
Mohammedan year, and commemorates the month in which the 
Prophet was wont to retire into solitude and silence and de- © 
vote himself to prayer and meditation, For the rich and idle 
who can pass the days in sleep and enjoy the revels of the 
nights, Ramazan entails no sacrifice; but for the poorer 
classes, and these, be it remembered, form the large major- 
ity, it means hard self-denial to work from sunrise to sun- 
down without so much asa drop of water for refreshment. 
It is just these simple, laboring Moslems who observe it most 
rigidly, and when the guns of Tophaneh announce the close 
of the day’s fast, and from every minaret the muezzin calls 
the Faithful to prayer, one may see the workman piously 
prostrate himself before touching his frugal meal. Frugal, 
indeed, it is with the Turkish peasant, for it consists of a 
large hunch of bread, as new as possible, and a small piece 
of goat’s milk cheese, a cucumber, a watermelon, or any- 
thing else that may be in season, to give it relish. The meal 
is washed down with copious draughts of water from the 
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nearest fountain, and crowned with the beloved cigarette. 
With the opulent, iftar, as the meal is called which breaks the 
day’s fast, is a far more elaborate affair. It is no longer the 
custom to keep open house during the entire month, but 
there is a great deal of entertaining, the sultan himself set- 
ting the example, and every night inviting the ministers, 
ambassadors, or other distinguished persons to take iftar at 
the imperial table; and once, at least, the whole of the troops 
forming the garrison of Constantinople are invited to iftar at 
Yildiz, when each soldier on leaving the palace receives a 
present of moncy. The social duties of the grand vizier are 
also heavy in this season, as etiquette requires that he should 
invite all to his table, from the highest officer and minister 
of state to the mere clerk in the porte. Unless distinguished 
Christians are present, Turks who ordinarily affect Western 
manners revert during Ramazan to the primitive usages of 
the more orthodox, dining from low tables and eating with 
their fingers in true Osmanlie fashion. A low stool is placed 
before the guests, and on this is set a tray containing a num- 
ber of tiny plates of hors d’ceuvre—thin slices of smoked 
tongue or beef-ham, olives, cheese, almonds, pistachios, or 
caviar—and lemonade. If the family is not very strict, a 
small decanter of raki takes the place of the lemonade. The 
guests nibble and sip until soup is brought in. When the 
soup is removed there is more nibbling and sipping; pipes or 
cigarettes are lighted, and conversation flows on gently till 
dinner is served. On ordinary occasions dinner is eaten 
almost in silence. It could not well be otherwise, for the 
meal consists of innumerable dishes which are disposed of 
with an agility truly wonderful. A lamb stuffed with rice, 
nuts, raisins, and spices is replaced by some rich pastry, 
which is succeeded by a dish of fried fish; and so the courses 
revolve, savory alternating with sweet in quick succession 
until all have eaten to repletion. On great occasions the 
dishes, doubled in number, follow each other in more stately 
sequence, less suggestive of apoplexy. Pipe follows dinner 
and prayer follows pipe, and then the elder folk doze on the 
sofas or converse in an intermittent, desultory fashion, while 
the young men amuse themselves after their kind. The 
“civilized” youth spends the night at whist or in the cafés 
chantants of Pera, while the others hurry off to enjoy the 
grotesque indecencies of the Turkish theatre or seek amuse- 
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ment in the streets of Stamboul. Throughout the night the 
city is all bustle and excitement; all the mosques are illumi- 
nated, rows of tiny oil lamps encircle the minarets or hang 
suspended from one minaret to the other, and at the chief 
mosques lamps are arranged from tower to tower, to repre- 
sent the sultan’s toughra or some sacred motto. The usually 
silent streets are thronged with Mussulmans of both sexes, 
for it is the only time in which Turkish women are accus- 
tomed to go into the streets at night, and they like to avail 
themselves freely of the privilege; stalls and shows line the 
road, the former containing all manner of refreshment. In 
the by-streets one meets groups of women (carefully muffled 
up about the nose, but showing a long expanse of nether 
limbs) escorted by a eunuch or a man servant carrying a 
paper lantern to light them on their way to a neighboring 
harem. About an hour or two before dawn, men peram- 
bulate the streets, beating a drum and calling upon the Faith- 
ful to take their last meal before sunrise. The card party 
breaks up, the shows and theatres close, there is another 
heavy feed, followed by prayer and sleep, and by the time 
the giaour is abroad, in the early morning, Stamboul has re- 
sumed its wonted air of picturesque stagnation. 


Caviar....Its History and Distribution....The London Standard 

A German contemporary, the Allgemeine Sport-Zeitung, 
has made the remarkable discovery that caviar is a delicacy 
which has only become generally known within the last sixty 
or eighty years, but that during that time it has acquired a 
distinguished place in the estimation of every gourmet. It 
is singular that Shakespeare, nearly three hundred years ago, 
made an immortal allusion to “caviare” as being not gener- 
ally appreciated; and at about the same period we find Ben 
Jonson, in Cynthia’s Revels, mentioning strange sauces, an- 
chovies, maccaroni, and caviar as part of the fantastic bill of 
fare of an epicure; but stranger than these early citations of 
the salted roe of sturgeon is the record made by Milton in 
one of his State papers of “certain of our merchants having 
seized upon a hundred butts of caviar in the vessel called the 
Swallow, riding in the Downs.” A hundred butts of caviar! 
For whose consumption could this prodigious cargo of what 
a cynical gastronome has called salt blackberry jam have 
been intended? Was the Swallow bound for one of our own 
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ports or for North Germany, where caviar-eating has been 
popular for a great many more generations than our Teutonic 
contemporary seems to be aware of? Throughout the middle - 
ages and down to the period of the Reformation, the Ger- 
mans were the deepest drinkers in Christendom, and they 
probably enjoyed caviar as a whet before addressing them- 
selves to their profound potations. Yet, curiously enough, 
the eggs of sturgeon, salted and composted into a mass, do 
not seem to have reached the Continent of Europe in the 
first instance from Russia, where caviar has been devoured 
from time immemorial. The preduct, it is said, was first 
brought from Constantinople by some Italian merchants, who 
imported it to Leghorn, and thence it passed to Florence and 
Milan, and so across the Alps into France and Germany. 
Possibly this commodity, which some people think to be ex- 
quisitely delicious, while others maintain it to be intolerably 
nasty, found its way to Stamboul from Odessa, or some other 
port on the Black Sea; but among the many mysteries asso- 
ciated with this equivocal bonne bouche is why it should be 
called caviar at all. “ Caviarion,” abbreviated into “ caviari,” 
is a vulgar Greek or Romaic, and not a Muscovite word; and 
perhaps the merchants who brought the fishy relish from the 
Bosphorus to the Mediterranean were Greeks and not Italians, 
As for the hundred butts of caviar which Milton alludes to 
as having been captured in the Downs, it is not unlikely that 
the soaring imagination of the poet whose genius could stoop 
to nothing low amplified the trim little kegs, holding per- 
haps a couple of pounds of caviar each, which may be seen 
in the windows of our chief Italian warehousemen, into 
“butts,” the measure of capacity of one of which should be 
one hundred and nine imperial gallons, or the equivalent of 
two hogsheads. A “butt” of caviar of the orthodox excise 
dimensions would be enough to cover ten thousand slices of 
toast, while a hundred butts would suffice to make the entire 
British army and navy feel as dry as the elder Obadiah was 
in the music-hall ditty. However, there can be no doubt 
that within comparatively recent years caviar has achieved 
considerable prestige at luxurious dinner-tables, and has, of 
course, found great favor in the restaurants and at private 
houses in the great American cities, where culinary ostenta- 
tion usually aims at transcending the efforts of the most ac- 
complished French chefs. It is universally known that caviar 
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complished French chefs. It is universally known that caviar 
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or caviare—Shakespeare came nearer the Greek word than 
the moderns have done—is the salted roe of the sturgeon, a 
fish which is found in great abundance on the southern coast 
of Russia. Moderately-sized specimens of the sturgeon may 
be seen swimming in the tanks of some English aquariums; 
but they are diminutive in comparison with the noble fish 
which are brought in floating reservoirs by river and canal to 
St. Petersburg and Moscow for the delight of Russian gour- 
mands. The etiquette of caviar-eating at a great Russian 
restaurant is that when the guest: has ordered a sturgeon the 
fish should be brought to him alive on a dish, and the gray 
‘ finny creature is then transferred to the kitchen to be dis- 
patched, sauced, and served up with all the honors of cook- 
ery. As to the caviar, or salted roe, the large-grained 
variety made from the ova of the biggest species of the fish 
is considered the best. Sturgeons have been caught weigh- 
ing as much as three thousand pounds and yielding a roe of 
eight hundred pounds weight. ‘The fish should be caught 
some weeks before spawning, while the roe is hard and light 
gray incolor. As it gets softer and darker it becomes less 
suitable -for the preparation of caviar, and it is of no use at 
all when it is fully ripe. The caviar factories are principally 
at the mouth of the Volga or on the banks of the Dnieper 
and the Don; but the headquarters of the caviar trade is at 
Astrachan, where, again, mysteriously the commodity loses 
its Greek name, and is known as “ikra,” or eggs. There 
are two kinds of caviar—one lightish in hue and more lique- 
fied in consistency than the caviar seen in England, which in 
German commerce is known as “fresh” or “ grained ”’ caviar, 
for the reason that the eggs are allowed to remain intact in 
their salt pickle, whereas in the second kind of caviar the 
eggs are crushed and strongly pressed together when they 
are salted, and are afterward put into bags of coarse canvas, 
which are rigidly squeezed in order to express the moisture 
from the mass within. ‘There is a third kind of caviar made 
by salting the eggs and heaping them up in barrels, where 
they are left for seven or eight months. The roe is then re- 
salted and dried inthe sun. Finally, there is a fourth variety 
known as “red” caviar, which is not made from sturgeon’s 
roe at all, but from the eggs of two fish very common in 
Southern Russian waters—the gray mullet and a species of 
carp. Fresh caviar, of which the Germans are excessively 
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fond, is very rarely seen in France or England. In the first- 
named country it is eaten at the proper time and in a sensible 
manner. It should be invariably, and for hygienic as well as 
epicurean reasons, a breakfast or a luncheon dish. It should 
be served with toasted bread, moderately seasoned with cay- 
enne pepper and lemon-juice; but some robust epicures add 
to the caviar chopped chives or onions, and even the esculent 
which Charles Lamb in his haste termed “the rank and guilty 
garlic.” These additions naturally give a higher flavor to 
the caviar, while destroying its natural flavor altogether; and 
the “robust epicures” who, according to M. Urbain Dubois, 
are not satisfied with caviar in its normal condition, properly 
salted and carefully pressed, are presumably akin to the bar- 
barians who abuse the inimitable delicacy of the flavor of 
oysters on the half-shell by saucing the guiltless bivalves. with 
a disastrous mixture of chalots and taragon. Out of Russia 
it seems to be a generally-accepted postulate that caviar 
should always be a “chaud-froid;” thatis to say, that the 
caviar should be cold, while the toast or the pastry with which 
it is surrounded should be hot. The Russians, however, are 
quite content to eat their caviar on their slices of bread and 
butter. The gray or fresh variety forms an important ele- 
ment in the Muscovite “zakuska,” the equivalent of the 
“vorschmack”’ of most northern nations. “Zakuska” com- 
prises such relishes as uncooked but pickled herrings, smoked 
salmon, likewise raw, “ balyk,”” which is sturgeon dried in the 
sun, raw smoked goose; radishes, cheese, anchovies, hard- 
boiled eggs, pickled crayfish tails, and especially caviar. All 
these dainties are dished on a little table with short legs dis- 
creetly installed in the back dining-room or drawing-room; 
and before the guests sit down to table they habitually make 
frequent visits to the little table, where, in addition to the 
little relishes, there is a large number of little glasses con- 
taining vodka, kummel, arrack, cognac, and even the humble 
cordial known as “ Dantzic spruce.” The Turks have learned 
to eat caviar from the Southern Russians, and -pashas without 
prejudices sometimes favor the consumption of liquors to- 
gether with the caviar, the former comprising a pernicious 
dram known as mastic. As a rule, a “canapé de caviar,” 
which is simply the roe on toast, is recognized by French 
chefs as a hors-d’ceuvre, always appropriate at luncheon and 
usually acceptable as a whet before dinner, 
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ROXANNA BRACEGIRDLE’S TRIUMPH 





Famous Chapters from Famous Books.* 


“This way, madam.” 

A clear and somewhat shrill voice replied, “I know the 
way better than you, child;” and a stately old lady appeared 
on the threshold. 

“ Bracegirdle,” said Mr. Cibber. 

It may well be supposed that every eye was turned on this 
new-comer—that Roxanna Bracegirdle for whom Mr. Cibber’s 
story had prepared a peculiar interest. She was dressed in 
a rich green velvet gown with gold fringe. . Cibber remem- 
bered it; she had played the Eastern Queen in it. Heaven 
forgive all concerned! It was fearfully pinched in at the 
waist, so as to give the idea of wood inside, not woman. 

Her hair and eyebrows were iron-gray, and she had lost a 
front tooth, or she would still have been eminently hand- 
some. She was tall and straight as a dart, and her noble 
port betrayed none of the weakness of age; only it was to be 
seen that her hands were a little weak, and the gold-headed 
crutch struck the ground rather sharply, as if it did a little 
limb’s duty. 

Such was the lady who marched into the middle of the 
room with a “ How do, Colley?” and looking over the com- 
pany’s heads as if she did not see them, regarded the four 
walls with some interest. Like a cat, she seemed to think 
more of places than of folk. The page obsequiously offered 
her a chair. 

“ Not so clean as it used to be,” said Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

Unfortunately, in making this remark the old lady gra- 
ciously patted the page’s head for offering her the chair, 
and this action gave, with some of the ill-constituted minds 





* From ‘‘ Peg Woffington.” By Charles Reade. Giunta Series. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. This scene behind the curtain is at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden, London, about the middle of the last century, when Peg 
Woffington and her acting was the talkof the town. Quin the actor, Colley 
Cibber the actor and dramatist, Peg Woflfington, Mrs. Clive, and others were 
discussing dramatic talent. Cibber recalls the good old days when Brace- 
girdle, now an old woman, thrilled the stage; and takes pleasure in saying 
she will visit the green-room that night. He jests with Peg Woffington and 
says she can never act to deceive him, that she hasno genius, She leaves 
the room, and shortly after the immortal Girdlestone is announced. 
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that are ever on the titter, a ridiculous direction to a remark 
intended, I believe, for the paint and the wainscots. 

“Nothing is as it used to be,” remarked Mr. Cibber. 

“ All the better for everything,” said Mrs. Clive. 

“We were laughing at this mighty little David, first actor 
of this mighty little age.” 

Now if Mr. Cibber thought to find in the new-comer an 
ally of the past in its indiscriminate attack upon the present, 
he was much mistaken; for the old actress made onslaught 
on this nonsense at once. 

“ Ay, ay,” said she, “and not the first time by many hun- 
dreds. ‘Tis a disease you have. Cure yourself, Colley. 
Davy Garrick pleases the public; and in trifles like acting 
that take nobody to heaven, to please all the world is to be 
great. Some pretend to higher aims, but none have ’em. 
You may hide this from young fools, mayhap, but not from 
an old ’oman like me. He! he! he! No, no, no—not from 
an old ’oman like me.” 

She then turned round in her chair, and with that sudden, 
unaccountable snappishness of tone to which the brisk old 
are subject, she snarled: 

““Gie me a pinch of snuff, some of ye, do!” 

Tobacco-dust was instantly at her disposal. She took it 
with the points of her fingers, delicately, and divested the 
crime of half its uncleanness and vulgarity—more than this 
even an angel couldn’t. 

“Monstrous sensible woman, though!” whispered Quin to 
Clive, who stood at his side. 

“Hey, sir! what do you say, sir? for I’m a little deaf.” 
(Not very to praise, it seems.) 

“That your judgment, madam, is equal to the reputation 
of your talent.” 

The words were hardly spoken before the old lady rose 
upright as a tower. She then made an oblique preliminary 
sweep, and came down with a courtesy as the young had never 
seen, in their generation. 

James Quin, not to disgrace his generation, attempted a 
corresponding bow, for which his figure and apoplectic ten- 
dency rendered him unfit; and while he was transacting it, 
the graceful Cibber stepped gravely up and looked down 
and up the process with his glass, like a naturalist inspecting 
some strange capriccio of an ourang-outang. The gymnas- 
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tics of courtsey ended, without back-falls or slips, Cibber 
lowered his tone: 

“You are right, Bracy. It is nonsense denying the young 
fellow’s talent; but his Othello, now, Bracy! be just, think 
of his Othello!” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” she cried; “I thought it was Desde- 
mona’s little black boy come in without the tea-kettle.” 

Quin laughed uproariously. 

“Tt made me laugh a deal more than Mr. Quin’s Falstaff. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“Falstaff, indeed! Snuff!” in the tone of a trumpet. 

Quin secretly revoked his good opinion of her sense. 

“Madam,” said the page timidly, “if you would but favor 
us with a specimen of the old style!” 

“Well, child, why not? Only what makes you mumble 
like that? But they all do it now, I see. Bless my soul! 
our words used to come out like brandy-cherries; but now a 
sentence is like raspberry-jam, on the stage and off.” 

Cibber chuckled. 

“And why don’t you men carry yourself like Cibber here?” 

“Don’t press that question,” said Colley dryly. 

“A monstrous poor actor, though,” said the merciless old 
woman in a mock aside to the others; “ only twenty shillings 
a week for half his life;’’ and her shoulders went up to her 
ears. Then she fell into a half-reverie. “Yes, we were dis- 
tinct,” said she; “but I must own, children, we were slow. 
Once, in the midst of a beautiful tirade, my lover went to 
sleep and fell against me. A mighty pretty epigram, twenty 
lines, was writ on’t by one of my gallants. Have ye as many 
of them as we used?” 

“In that respect,” said the page, “ we are not behind our 
great-grandmothers.” 

“T call that pert,” said Mrs. Bracegirdle, with the air of 
one drawing scientific distinctions. “Now, is that a boy or 
a lady that spoke to me last?” 

“ By its dress, I should say a boy,” said Cibber, with his 
glass; “by its assurance, a lady!” 

“There’s one clever woman among ye—Peg something; 
plays Lothario, Lady Betty Modish, and what-not.” 

“What! admire Woffington?” screamed Mrs. Clive; “ why, 
she is the gabbler on the stage.” 

“T don’t care,” was the reply, “there’s nature about the 
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jade. Don’t contradict me,” added she, with sudden fury; 
“a parcel of children!” 

“No, madam,” said Clive humbly. “Mr. Cibber, will you 
prevail on Mrs. Bracegirdle to favor us with a recitation ?” 

Cibber handed his cane with pomp toa small actor. Brace- 
girdle did the same, and striking the attitudes that had passed 
for heroic in their day, they declaimed out of the Rival 
Queens two or three tirades, which I graciously spare the 
reader of this tale. Their elocution was neat and silvery, 
but not one bit like the way people speak in the streets, pal- 
aces, fields, roads, and rooms. 

They had not made at this period of the drama the grand 
discovery which Mr. A. Wigan on the stage and every man 
of sense off it has made in our day and nation—namely, that 
the stage is a representation not of stage, but of life, and that 
an actor ought to speak and act in imitation of human beings, 
not of speaking-machines that have run and creaked in a 
stage groove, with their eyes shut upon the world at large, 
upon nature, truth, man, woman, and child. 

“This is slow,” cried Cibber, turning to Bracegirdle; “let 
us show these young people how ladies and gentlemen moved 
fifty years ago—dansons /”” 

A fiddler was caught, a beautiful slow minuet played, and 
a bit of “solemn dancing” done. Certainly it was not gay, 
but it must be owned it was beautiful: it was the dance of 
kings, the poetry of the courtly saloon. 

The retired actress, however, had frisker notions left in 
her. “This is slow,” cried she, and bade the fiddler play 
‘*The Wind that Shakes the Barley ’’—an ancient jig tune; 
this she danced to in a style that utterly astonished the spec- 
tators. She showed them what fun was; her feet and her 
stick were all echoes to the mad strain; out went her heel 
behind, and returning, drove her four yards forward. She 
made unaccountable slants, and cut them all over in turn if 
they did not jump forit. Roars of inextinguishable laughter 
arose; it would have made an oyster merry. Suddenly she 
stopped and put her hands to her sides, and soon after she 
gave a vehement cry of pain. 

The laughter ceased. 

She gave another cry, of such agony that they were all 
round her in a moment. 

“Oh! help me, ladies,” screamed the poor woman, in 
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tones as feminine as they were heart-rending and piteous, 
“Oh, my back! my loins! I suffer, gentlemen,” said the 
poor thing faintly. 

What was to be done? Mr. Vane offered his penknife to 
cut her laces. 

“You shall cut my head off sooner,” cried she, with sudden 
energy. “Don’t pity me,” said she sadly, “I don’t deserve 
it;” then lifting her eyes, she exclaimed, with a sad air of 
self-reproach: 

“O vanity! do you never leave a woman?” 

“Nay, madam!” whimpered the page, who was a good- 
hearted girl; “’twas your great complaisance for us, not 
vanity. Oh! oh! oh!” and she began to blubber to make 
matters better. 

“No, my children,” said the old lady, “’twas vanity. I 
wanted to show you what an old ’oman could do; and I have 
humiliated myself, trying to outshine younger folks. I am 
justly humiliated, as you see,” and she began to cry a little. 

“This is very painful,” said Cibber. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle now raised her eyes (they had set her in 
a caair), looking sweetly, tenderly, and earnestly on her old 
companion, she said to him, slowly, gently, but impressively: 

“Colley, at three-score years and ten this was ill-done of 
us: You and I are here now for what? to cheer the young 
up the hill we mounted years ago. And, old friend, re- 
member if we distract from them we discourage them—surely 
this is a great sin in the old!” 

“Every dog his day.” 

“We have had ours!” Here she smiled, then laying her 
hand tenderly in the old man’s she added with calm solem- 
nity: “ And now we must go quietly toward our rest, and strut 
and fret no more the few last minutes of life’s fleeting hour.” 

How tame my cacotype of these words compared with what 
they were. I am ashamed of them myself, and the human 
craft of writing, which, though commoner far, is so miserably 
behind the godlike art of speech. Si ipsam audivisses ! 

These ink scratches, which in the imperfection of language 
we have called words till the unthinking actually dream 
they are words, but which are the shadows of the corpses of 
words—these word-shadows, then, were living powers on her 
lips. She subdued, as eloquence always does, every heart 
within reach of the imperial tongue. 
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The young loved her, and the old man, softened and van- 
quished, and mindful of his failing life, was silent, and pressed 
his handkerchief to his eyes a moment; then he said: 

“No, Bracy—no. Becomposed, I pray you. Sheis right. 
Young people, forgive me that I love the dead too well and 
the days when I was what you are now. Drat the woman!” 
continued he, half-ashamed of his emotion; “she makes us 
laugh and makes us cry, just as she used.” 

“What does he say, young woman?” said the old lady, 
dryly, to Mrs, Clive. 

“He says you make us laugh and make us cry, madam; 
and so you do me, I’m sure.” 

“ And that’s Peg Woffington’s notion of an actress! Better 
it, Cibber and Bracegirdle, if you can,” said the other, rising 
up like lightning. 

She then threw Colley Cibber a note, and walked coolly 
and rapidly out of her room, without looking once behind her. 

The rest stood transfixed, looking at one another and at 
the empty chair. 

Then Cibber opened and read the note aloud. 

It was from Mrs. Bracegirdle: 

“ Playing at trictrac; so can’t play the fool in your green- 
room to-night.—B.” 

On this a musical ringing laugh was heard from outside 
the door, when the pseudo-Bracegirdle was washing the gray 
from her hair and wrinkles from her face—ah! I wish I could 
do it as easily!—and the little bit of sticking-plaster from 
her front tooth. 

“Why, it is the Irish jade!” roared Cibber. 

“ Divil a less!” rang back arich brogue; “and it’s not the 
furst time we put the comether upon ye, England, my jewel!” 

One more mutual glance, and then the mortal cleverness 
of all this began to dawn on their minds; and they broke 
forth into clapping of hands, and gave this accomplished 
mime three rounds of applause—Mr. Vane and Sir Charles 
Pomander leading with “ Brava, Woffington!” 
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HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, GENERAL 





Clearing the Universe....Animal and Plant Extinction....Saturday Review 

In one issue of a newspaper the other day we remarked 
three paragraphs. The first announced that “the most prized 
of our orchids are reported to be rapidly disappearing from 
their native places;” the second that “the only hope of pre- 
serving the fur-seal from extermination is said to be to stay 
their slaughter for six or seven years;” the third that “ nearly 
all the principal animals indigenous to the United States are 
either substantially extinct or in immediate danger of be- 
coming so.” These are the words of Professor Langley, 
head of the National Zodlogical Park at Washington. Three 
such statements, published side by side, as it were, upon au- 
thority, give food for thought. Incontrovertible in them- 
selves, their significance might be strengthened by endless 
illustrations. As regards orchids, Messrs. Stevens announced 
last month, at a public sale, that the government of Ceylon 
has forbidden the gathering of a certain species—Dendrobium 
McCarthye—for an indefinite time, to preserve it from 
extinction. Another, the loveliest of all, as some think, 
Lelia elegans, would have vanished from this lower sphere had 
not some few specimens found a lodgment on cliffs absolutely 
inaccessible, where the Indians eye them with vain longing. 
Of the grand variety of Lelia purpurata which enthusiasts 
call the “true,” not a plant remains in its native seat. The 
commonest of fine orchids half a century ago were Cattleya’s 
Mossiea and Triane, as we perceive by the great quantity still 
surviving in our greenhouses. At this time they are classed 
among the rarest in Caraccas. _The best variety of Odonto- 
glossum cr: pum was found along the Pacho River in such pro- 
fusion that early collectors pronounced the supply inexhausti- 
ble; the Journal des Orchidées states that “only a few plants 
are now left.” Not to prolong the list, it may be declared 
that every species, in every part of the world, for which there 
is a great demand, begins to fail. They cannot be replaced 
unless government interfere—and vigorously, too, for the 
profits of smuggling, while they last, would be enormous. 
Orchids will become a royal fashion, indeed, when they cease 
to be weeds in their native home. Among the hundreds of 
skilful horticulturists who have tried again and again in the 
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last half-century, but one has been successful in raising any 
member of the great Odontoglossum family from seed; this 
happy individual is M. Leroy, gardener to M. Edmond de 
Rothschild, and his plants have not yet flowered. Other gen- 
era less intractable demand five to sixteen years of most care- 
ful cultivation before they produce a bloom. Which means, 
in brief, that the grower would ask their weight in gold for 
his nurselings. But orchids are commonly regarded even 
now as luxuries in which the general public has no interest. 
That is a grievous mistake, but we may let it pass. The 
public feels an interest, however, in fish, and that product 
also is threatened. Year by year the trawlers seek new 
ground, and still the price rises. They have cleared our 
coasts so far that fishermen themselves, the least nervous of 
mortals, and not the most intelligent, demand protection, to 
save their industry from collapse. It is not worth while to 
speak of oysters. All the world knows that our famous 
“natives” have vanished, and miscellaneous foreign species 
occupy their beds. For the daily supply of lobsters we de- 
pend on Scandinavia, eked out by America; how long these 
will last is a matter for calculation. Such inland waters as 
are open to the public have been cleared of big fish long ago, 
and the continual replenishments scarcely keep pace with 
the multiplication of anglers. So desperate we grow that 
perilous designs of acclimatization are welcome. The black 
bass of America, the silurus of Southern Europe, will be 
turned down shortly in our narrow streams and tiny lakes, 
where assuredly, if they themselves give sport, they will kill 
off all the natives. A pastime which some of us remember 
with especial delight, “tickling,” or “ grappling,” is forbidden 
by law; with reason enough under the circumstances. Like 
its rival in the memory of veterans, bird-nesting, it had’ to 
be suppressed for the “ preservation of the species.” Country 
lads find more blameless sports now, perhaps. So we must 
hope. But the pursuit of Lepidoptera is not for all, and there 
are still myriads of boys who can rarely enjoy a game at 
cricket in the holidays. They suffer by the clearing out of 
wild creatures which have amused every generation of English 
youth. And the farmers suffer also. Eagles, kites, buzzards, 
and bustards have gone. Owls and hawks are following. 
While we write, Parliament is debating whether or no it is 
worth while to arrest the extermination of hares. The ro- 
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mance of the universe will be eclipsed when wild beasts disap- 
pear; and the time draws on. Professor Langley, whom we 
have quoted, makes a strong appeal for the preservation of 
such as still survive in North America. May it be success- 
ful; but we fear. Close seasons may be appointed, and hunt- 
ing parties may be forbidden. But the area of cultivation 
will spread, and settlers will still be armed with weapons more 
and more deadly. The same process is going on everywhere. 
Startling it is to learn, for those who knew South Africa but 
twenty years ago, how far a man must travel beyond the 
Orange River to find even springbok—an antelope which he 
remembers covering the veldt in thousands as he drove north- 
ward from the Karoo. The zebra alone appears to be actu- 
ally lost; but all other species which were prized in Cape 
Colony are represented by a few specimens here and there. 
Government is roused, and some landowners preserve strictly. 
But as men multiply they will have land, and they cannot 
be prevented from shooting game to eat. Already there is 
an agitation to do away with the Reserve at Uitenage, 
where the last survivors of the elephant in South Africa find 
a narrow home. It may succeed presently; but before those 
pachyderm vanish they may also have outlived their kindred 
beyond the frontier. As peace is established in Central Africa 
population will grow, and in defence of their crops the natives 
must wage war upon the most destructive of all animals— 
putting ivory and “sport” aside. The hippopotamus, the 
rhinoceros, which do not seek the shelter of dense forests, 
will even predecease the elephant. Buffalo will last longer, 
no doubt; but the antelopes, all of which haunt pasture-land, 
and are all food, will not hold their own so long. And the 
great felines must go with them. It is the same in Asia. 
Elephants have been preserved for a good many years now in 
the Indian and Cingalese jungles, where they still exist. But 
these jungles narrow continually. The census returns pub- 
lished recently show an increase of twenty-two million 
souls, the vast majority of whom belong to the agricultural 
class. ‘They encroach on the forests and the waste lands 
year by year. It is cultivation, not slaughter, which thins 
wild beasts. There is a pathetic passage in Sir Samuel 
Baker’s recent work. He tells of a visit paid—in 1878, if 
we remember rightly—to the hunting-grounds of his youth 
in Ceylon, Nota head of game could he find in districts 
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which teemed with deer and buffalo thirty years before. 
Thirty years hence, so far as we can see, big game will be 
extinct in Ceylon. It is all for the best, no doubt. Wild 
beasts have become a sort of anachronism all over a world 
full of beasts that are not ostensibly wild. But something 
of interest will vanish from human life when they are lost. 
Increase and multiply and replenish the earth is a divine 
command, but in fulfilling our destiny faster and faster, we 
seem to be exterminating the beautiful. Nor is it by any 
means assured that Nature will not exact compensation. But 
a month ago one would have declared with absolute confi- 
dence that the extinction of alligators would be a blessing 
unmixed. Not a redeeming virtue of any kind do those 
brutes possess, we thought, and all who know them had been 
rejoicing to hear that the demand for alligator leather threat- 
ened their existence. But now we learn that the waning of 
their numbers is spreading panic in Florida. The musk-rat 
increases so fast that riverside plantations have been ruined. 
And the danger grows more serious month by month. An 
act has been hurried through the legislature imposing a 
fine of one hundred dollars on the man who wilfully kills an 
alligator, under any circumstances, during the next three 


years. No stronger instance could be found of the peril that 
attends human interference with the system of Nature, 


The Immigration to America....A Study in Figures....New York Sun 

The immigration to this country which passes through the 
port of New York amounts, roughly stated, to a thousand a 
day. Sometimes the total exceeds somewhat that figure; 
sometimes it falls short of it. According to the figures re- 
cently published for 1890, it amounted to 356,510. Except 
during the first two years of the civil war, the immigration 
to this country from Europe has never in a single year since 
1844 fallen below 100,000, and only during the three years of 
financial depression, from 1876 to 1879, has it fallen below 
200,000. In 1882 it reached a mammoth total of nearly 
800,000, and since that time it has averaged about 400,000, 
of which about 365,000, or, as we have said, about a thou- 
sand a day, come through the port of New York. The most 
surprising thing about the immigration through New York is 
not the fact that it should keep up in so steady a stream, but 
that during the past few years so great a change should come 
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over the sources from which it is recruited, and such an al- 
teration should exist in the intended destination of the imnii- 
grants who land. Until recently about 50 per cent. of the 
foreign emigration landing at the port of New York was Irish, 
while 30 per cent. was German, and the remainder of 20 per 
cent. was distributed among other European nationalities in 
varying proportions. Last year, however, while the emi- 
gration from Germany held the first place, that from Ireland 
had sunk to the sixth on the list, and a new sort had taken 
its place. These are the figures for the year: 

Germany. .....sesseecee- - 68,058 | France. .......-ececes eoee 
Holland 

56,074 


England and Scotland...... 29,959 
Denmark 8,220 
Switzerland........ eieasewe 6,436 eee 356,310 





So long as the drift of immigration continued toward the 
great States of the West, thinly populated and absorbing 
new-comers readily, the infusion of new arrivals, from what- 
ever part of Europe, made no great or lasting difference. 
The city of New York was, for most of the immigrants, 
nothing but a landing-place; they soon scattered themselves 
along the line of the railroads in the country west of the 
Alleghanies and the great lakes. Now, however, the case is 
<fferent. About two-thirds of the whole number of immi- 
grants, and particularly those of Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Russia, establish themselves in the thickly- 
settled cities or towns in the Eastern States, taking no part 
in the pursuits of agriculture, having no trade or handieraft 
in which their skill might be turned to advantage, and being 
for the most part unskilled laborers, unlearned, and very 
poorly paid. Barely five per cent of the total number of 
immigrants (17,616 in a total of 356,310) describe themselves 
as farmers. This is not an encouraging exhibit, and the 
change which it betokens is further shown in the following 
figures for the year of the destination of arrivals at this port: 


New York and other Middle Southern States............ 11,321 
213,098 | Pacific States..........00. 10,978 


96,239 
24,674 | Total 356,310 
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As will be seen from this, the larger proportion of the immi- 
grants who nowadays land in New York either remain here 
or go to the adjacent States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The expanding mercantile and manufacturing regions of the 
South seem to offer but scanty attractions to foreigners, and 
the States of the far-off Pacific invite about as many new- 
comers as do the latter, indicating quite clearly that it is not 
the expenses of travelling which keep so many immigrants 
along the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, where business 
competition is rife and unskilled labor is frequently unem- 
ployed. The States of lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, and Kan- 
sas, formerly favorites among immigrants seeking homes for 
themselves and their families,are now in little demand. The 
entire immigration through this port to Kansas last year was 
but 2,186, against 13,192 to Massachusetts, where farming 
land is much less productive and where manufacturing en- 
gages each year a greater share of the toil and capital of 
residents. It is not to be forgotten that most of the present 
im migration to the Eastern States comes through the port of 
Boston, and not through that of New York, while there is 
from the north a steady stream of French Canadians into the 
manufacturing towns of New England. A study of the im- 
migration figures of 1890 is not, therefore, altogether encour- 
aging to the philosopher; but it is to be remembered that as 
the population of the whole country expands steadily, while 
the total immigration is substantially the same in amount as 
it was twenty years ago, the changed character and different 
destinations of the new-comers are of less importance than 
they would have been formerly. 


Origin of Iron....The History of Its Discovery Chicago News 

The Bible speaks of Tubal Cain as the discoverer of iron 
and the father of smiths; the Egyptians imputed to Hephes- 
tus the same honor, while Pliny mentions it having been dis- 
covered by the Dactyles on Mount Ida after the forests on 
the mountain-side had been destroyed by lightning, this about 
1,432 years B.c. Jeremiah and Ezekiel both mention iron in 
their scriptural writings, the latter especially mentioning two 
qualities of the metal, calling one “ bright iron,” which was 
probably steel. Moses mentions an iron furnace and Job 
speaks of it as being taken out of the earth. Thousands of 
years before the opening of the Christian era the Egyptians 
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used iron in making sickles, knives, etc. Sparta first used 
iron for money; Britain also used. it as a medium of barter 
and exchange prior to the conquest by the Romans. The 
use of steel is known to be quite ancient, its invention being 
ascribed to the Chalyhes, who in ancient times lived at the 
present Batoom. The Britains, before the time of Christ, 
used to export iron to Gaul, and after the Roman conquest 
the conquerors established extensive smelting works, which 
existed at least as late as the Saxon conquest. Iron bars 
were demanded by William the Conqueror as tribute from the 
city of Gloucester. In 1355 James III. forbade the export 
of iron from England, and in 1483 the importation of iron 
articles that could be made at home was forbidden. Bar iron 
was made in the American colonies as early as 1622, The 
tinning of iron was introduced from Bohemia in 1681. The 
first experiments in smelting iron with anthracite coal were 
tried at Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 1829, in France two years 
earlier, and successfully in Wales in 1837. The first iron- 
works in America were established near Jamestown, Va., in 
1619; in 1622 the works were destroyed and the workmen 
and their families killed by Indians, The next attempt was 
at Lynn, Mass., on the banks of the Sangus, in 1648. The 
ore used was the “ bog” variety, still found in abundance. At 
these famous iron-works Joseph Jenks, a native of Hammer- 
smith, England, in 1652, by order of the province of Massach- 
usetts Bay, coined the first historical old “ pine-tree shillings.” 


History of the Thermometer....S. F. Martin....La Science en Famille 

The invention of the thermometer marks an epoch in science, 
for it alone has permitted of obtaining a knowledge of the 
laws that govern calorific phenomena. ‘The first idea of it is 
perhaps due to the celebrated Van Helmont, who devised an 
apparatus which, to use his words, was “to prove that the 
water contained in a bulb attached to a hollow rod rises or 
descends according to the temperature of the surrounding 
medium.” In the seventeenth century, the necessity of an 
apparatus adapted for measuring the differences of the tem- 
perature was so greatly felt that Galileo, Bacon, Scarpi, Fludd, 
Borelli, and other scientists of the epoch devoted themselves 
in this direction to researches that were not always crowned 
with success. It is not till 1621 that we find a beginning of 
the solution in the experiments of a Dutchman, Cornelius 
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Van Drebbel. This physicist’s thermometer consisted of a 
tube filled with air, closed at its upper extremity and dipping 
at its other extremity (which was open) in a bottle containing 
nitric acid diluted with water. According as the external 
temperature rose or fell, the air in the tube increased er di- 
minished in volume, and consequently the liquid descended 
or rose. This instrument, called the calendare vitrum (indi- 
cating glass) by its inventor, constituted what has since been 
called an air thermometer, but as its graduation was based 
upon no definite principle, it was incapable of furnishing any 
comparable reading. Along about 1650 the members of the 
Accademia del Cimento, at Florence, introduced into the 
thermometer certain improvements that gave it nearly the 
form that it has to-day; and its principle was based upon the 
expansion of liquids. The tube was filled with colored alco- 
hol. In order to graduate it, it was taken toa cellar and the 
place was marked where the liquid came to a rest. Then, 
starting from this, the portions situated above and below the 
mark were divided into one hundred equal parts. As may 
be seen, it was impossible with such a system to construct two 
instruments that should agree. Nevertheless, it was the only 
apparatus that was made use of for half a century. Finally, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, the physicist 
Renaldini, of Pisa, a professor at Padua, proposed that all 
thermometers should take the freezing degree of water as a 
fixed point, and, as a second fixed point, that to which alco- 
hol rises in a tube dipping in melted butter, the intervening 
space to be divided into equal parts. From this epoch, then, 
dates the present thermometer, and the first instrument due 
to this innovation dates back to 1701. ‘This was constructed 
by Newton, and was the first thermometer giving comparable 
readings that had been devised. The liquid that he adopted 
was linseed oil, which is capable of supporting a higher tem- 
perature than alcohol without boiling, and his fixed point of 
graduation for the upper limit was the heat of the human 
body, and for the lower, the point at which the oil stops at 
the moment of its congelation. A search soon began to be 
made for a thermometric agent other than oil (which was too 
feebly expanded by heat and which congeals at but a slightly 
elevated temperature), and in 1714 Gabriel Fahrenheit, of 
Dantzig, almost completely solved the problem in the con- 
struction of the thermometer that now bears his name. This 
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was immediately adopted in Germany and England (where it 
is still employed) and was introduced into France. But along 
about 1730, scientists gave preference to the one that Réau- 
mur had just devised. Finally, in 1741, Celsius, a professor 
at Upsal, constructed the instrunzent called the centigrade 
thermometer. ‘The three last-named instruments are the ones 
most commonly used, and differ only in the graduation. 


Under the Earth....From Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine 

Many scientific men are devoting their lives to finding out 
all that can be learned about the interior of this wonderful 
globe of ours. One of the interesting problems on which 
they are engaged is the depth and geographical limits of 
permanently frozen soil. The British Association has col- 
lected a large amount of data on this question. .They have 
already told us some curious things, such as the fact that ex- 
cellent wheat lands north of Manitoba overlie frozen earth 
that never thaws. Sometimes geologists find strata of rocks 
that they are able to show must have been buried at a semote 
age 20,000 feet under the surface. These upturned edges 
of rock, which some terrible convulsion lifted to the air, gives 
us a glimpse of the condition of the interior some way below 
the greatest depth to which we can attain. The workmen 
in the deepest mines of Europe swelter in almost intolerable 
heat, and yet they have never penetrated over one-seven- 
thousandth part of the distance from the surface to the centre 
of the earth. In the lower levels of some of the Comstock 
mines the men fought scalding water, and could labor only 
three or four hour: at a time until the Sutro tunnel pierced 
the mines and drew off some of the terrible heat, which had 
stood at 120°. The deepest boring ever made, that at Sper- 
enberg, near Berlin, penetrates only 4,172 feet, about 1,000 
feet deeper than the famous artesian well at St. Louis. The 
result of this imperfect knowedge is that there are more 
theories and disputes among scientific men with regard to the 
interior of the earth than about any other problems of physi- 
cal science. Some eminent physicists, for instance, like Sir 
William Thomson, have believed that the crust of the earth 
is at least 800 miles thick. The majority adduce good 
reasons for believing that the crust is only tweny-five to fifty 
miles thick. All agree that if the temperature within the 
earth continues to increase as it does near the surface—at 
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the rate of one degree Fahrenheit for about every fifty-five 
feet of descent—all igneous rocks must be fused at no great 
depth. In fact, at this rate of increase, the temperature at 
200 miles is 18,000° Fahrenheit, which is Professor Rosetti’s 
estimate of the probable temperature of the sun. It is im- 
probable, however, that this rate of increase is maintained 
for a great distance, and many physicists believe that at some 
unknown, but not very great depth, the increase in tem- 
perature ceases. One of the most wonderful things in 
the study of sciences is the fact that the mysteries of one 
science are sometimes completely or partly explained by 
knowledge gleaned in some other department of study. It 
is thus that naturalists who have investigated the fauna and 
flora of scores of Pacific islands have learned how far south 
Asiatic types prevail, and have added great weight to the 
conclusions of geologists that these islands were once a part 
of the big continent north of them, 


The Sources of Beautiful Color....From the American Druggist 

The cochineal insects furnish a great many fine colors. 
Among them are the gorgeous carmine, the crimson, scarlet 
carmine, and purple lakes. The cuttlefish gives the sepia 
It is the inky fluid which the fish discharges in order to ren- 
der the water opaque when attacked. Indian yellow comes 
from the camel. Ivory chips produce the ivory black and 
bone black. The exquisite Prussian blue is madé by fusing 
horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal matter with impure 
potassium carbonate. This color was discovered accidentally. 
Various lakes are derived from roots, barks, and gums, Blue- 
black comes from the charcoal of the vine stalk. Lampblack 
is soot from certain resinous substances. Turkey red is mud 
from the madder plant, which grows in Hindostan. The 
yellow sap of a tree of Siam produces gamboge; the natives 
catch the sap in cocoanut shells. Raw sienna is the natural 
earth from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. Raw umber 
is also an earth found near Umbria and burnt. India-ink is 
made from burnt camphor. The Chinese are the only manu- 
facturers of this ink. Mastic is made from the gum of the 
mastic tree, which grows in the Grecian Archipelago. 
Bister is the soot of wood ashes. Chinese white is zinc, 
scarlet is iodide of mercury, and native vermilion is from 
quicksilver ore called cinnabar. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 





There is a Garden in Her Face....Richard Alison 
There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies blow; 

A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow; 
There cherries grow that none may buy, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do inclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rosebuds filled with snow; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still, 
Her brows like bended bows do stand. 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


Gamarra....The Blood-horse....Bryan Waller Procter 
Gamarra is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of fathers known; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within! 
His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 

In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 


Look—how round his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float; 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins- 
Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can trace his lineage higher 
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Than the Bourbon dare aspire— 
Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 
Or O’Brien’s blood itself! 


He, who hath no peer, was born 
Here, upon a red March morn; 

But his famous fathers dead 

Were Arabs all, and Arab-bred, 

And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine! 

And yet, he was but friend to one, 
Who fed him at the set of sun 

By some lone fountain fringed with green; 
With him, a roving Bedouin, 

He lived (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day), 
And died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amid the desert stands! 


The Old Canteen....Charles G. Halpine.... Bugle Echoes 
There are bonds of all sorts in this world of ours, 
Letters of friendship and ties of flowers, 
And true lovers’ knots, I ween; 

The girl and the boy are bound by a kiss, 

But there’s never a bond, old friend, like this— 
We have drunk from the same canteen! 


It was sometimes water and sometimes milk, 

And sometimes apple-jack fine as silk; 
But whatever the tipple has been, 

We shared it together in bane or bliss, 

And I warm to you, friend, when I think of this— 
We have drunk from the same canteen! 


The rich and the great sit down to dine, 

And they quaff to each other in sparkling wine 
From glasses of crystal and green; 

But I guess in their golden potations they miss 

The warmth of regard to be found in this— 
We have drunk from the same canteen! 


We have shared our blankets and tents together, 

And have marched and fought in all kinds of weather, 
And hungry and full we have been; 

Had days of battle and days of rest, 
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But this memory I cling to and love the best— 
We have drunk from the same canteen! 


For when wounded I lay on the outer slope, 

With my blood flowing fast, and but little hope 
Upon which my faint spirit could lean; 

Oh, then, I remember, you crawled to my side, 

And, bleeding so fast it seemed both must have died, 
We drank from the same canteen. 


The Old Clock on the Stairs.... Henry W. Longfellow....Poems 
Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashion’d country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw: 
And from its station in the hall ° 
An ancient timepiece says to all— 

Forever—never! 
Never—forever! : 
Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 
By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 
Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe— 
Forever—never! sod 
Never—forever! 
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In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roar’d; 

The stranger feasted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


There groups of merry children play’d, 
There youths and maidens dreaming stray’d; 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told-— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding-night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that follow’d the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


All are scatter’d now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask with throbs of pain, 

“Ah! when shall they all meet again, 

As in the days long since gone by?” 

The ancient timepiece makes reply— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear— 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


427 
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DINING WITH COLONEL CARTER* 





A sharp double knock at the outer gate, and the next in- 
stant a stout, thick-set, round-faced man of forty, with merry, 
bead-like eyes protected by big-bowed spectacles, pushed 
open the door and peered in good-humoredly. 

The colonel sprang forward and seized him affectionately 
by both shoulders. 

“What the devil'do you mean, Fitz, by comin’ ten minutes 
late? Don’t you know, suh, that the burnin’ of a canvas- 
back is a crime? 

“Stuck in the snow? Well, I’ll forgive you this once, but 
Chad won’t. Give me yo’ coat—bless me! it is as wet as a 
setter dog. Now put yo’ belated carcass into this chair 
which I have been warmin’ for you, right next to my dearest 
old friend, the major. Major, Fitz! Fitz, the major! Take 
hold of each other. Does my heart good to get you both 
together. Have you brought a copy of the prospectus of 
our railroad? You know I want the major in with us on the 
groun’ flo’. But after dinner—not a word befo’.” 

This railroad was the colonel’s hope for the impoverished 
acres of Carter Hall, but lately saved from foreclosure by 
the generosity of his aunt Miss Nancy Carter, who redeemed 
it with almost all her savings, the house and half of the out- 
lying lands being thereupon deeded to her. The other half 
was retained by the colonel. 

I explained to Fitz immediately after his hearty greeting 
that I was an humble painter and not a major at all, and had 
not the remotest connection with any military organization 

‘whatever; but that the colonel always insisted upon surround- 
ing himself with a staff, and that my promotion was in con- 
formity with this idea. 








*From ‘‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. The dinner was at the colonel’s—an old-fash- 
ioned, partly-furnished two-story house, nearly a century old, which crouches 
down behind a larger and more modern dwelling fronting on Bedford Place, 
New York. The colonel is a true Virginia gentleman, courtly, refined, 
easy-going, with little money and no idea of its value. He is a good com- 
rade, a lover of good eating, and a visionary old man with great schemes for 
wealth in a southern railway to run to Cartersville, which he considers the 
centre of the universe. [itz is a genial fellow who humors all his schemes 
through his esteem and love for the character of the old colonel. 
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The colonel laughed, seized the poker, and rapped three 
times on the floor. 

A voice from the kitchen rumbled up: 

“ Comin’, sah!” 

It was Chad. “dishin’ the dinner” below, his explanations 
increasing in distinctness as he pushed the rear door open 
with his foot, both hands being occupied with the soup tureen, 
which he bore aloft and placed at the head of the table. 

In a moment more he retired to the outer hall and reap- 
peared brilliant in white jacket and apron. Then he ranged 
himself behind the colonel’s chair and with great dignity an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

“Come, major! Fitz, sit where you can warm yo’ back— 
you are not thawed out yet. One minute, gentlemen—an 
old custom of my ancestors which I never omit.” 

The blessing was asked with becoming reverence; then 
there was a slight pause and the colonel lifted the cover of 
the tureen and sent a savory cloud of incense to the ceiling. 

The soup was a cream of something with baby crabs. 
There was also a fish—boiled—with slices of hard eggs fring- 
ing the dish, ovalled by a hedge of parsley and supplemented 
by a pyramid of potatoes with their jackets ragged as tramps. 
Then a ham was brought brown and crisp, and bristling all 
over with cloves. 

Then the ducks! It was beautiful to see the colonel’s 
face when Chad, with a bow like a folding jackknife, held 
this dish before him. 

“Lay ’em here, Chad—right under my nose. Now hand 
me that pile of plates sizzlin’ hot, and give that carvin’ 
knife a turn or two across the hearth. Major, dip a bit of 
celery in the salt and follow it with a mou’ful of claret. It 
will prepare yo’ palate for the kind of food we raise gentle- 
men on down my way. See that red blood, suh, followin’ 
the knife!” 

“Suit you, marsa?”’ Chad never forgot his slave days. 

“To a turn, Chad—I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for 
you,” replied the colonel, relapsing as unconsciously into an 
old habit. 

“There, major,” said the colonel as Chad laid the smok- 
ing plate before me, “is the breast of a bird that fo’ days 
ago was divin’ for wild celery within fo’ty miles of Caarter 
Hall. My dear old Aunt Nancy sends me a pair every week, 
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bless her sweet soul! Fill yo’ glasses and let us drink to 
her health and happiness.” 

Here the colonel rose from his chair: 

“Gentlemen, the best thing on this earth—a true South- 
ern lady! 

“Now, Chad, the red pepper.” 

“No jelly, colonel?” said Fitz, with a turn of his eye to . 
the side-board. 

“Jelly? No, suh; not a suspicion of it. A pinch of salt, 
a dust of cayenne, then shut yo’ eyes and mouth and don’t 
open them ’cept for a drop of good red wine. It is the salt 
marsh in the early mornin’ that you are tastin’, suh—not 
molasses candy. You Nawtherners don’t really treat a can- 
vas-back with any degree of respect. You ought never to 
come into his presence when he lies in state without takin’ 
off yo’ hats. That may be one reason why he skips over 
the Nawthern States when he takes his annual fall outin’.” 
And he laughed heartily. 

“But you use it on venison?” argued Fitz. 

“Venison is diff’ent, suh. That game lives on moose 
buds, the bark of sugar maple, and the tufts of sweet grass, 
There is a propriety and justice in his endin’ his days smoth- 
ered in sweets; but the wild cuck, suh, is bawn of the salt 
ice, braves the storm, and lives a life of peyil and hardship. 
You don’t degrade a’ oyster, a soft-shell crab, or a clam with 
confectionery; why a canvas-back duck? 

“Now, Chad, serve coffee.” 

The colonel pushed back his chair and opened a drawer in 
a table on his right, producing three clay pipes with reed 
stems and a buckskin bag of tobacco. ‘This he poured out 
on a plate, breaking the coarser grains with the palms of his 
hands, and filled the pipes with the greatest care. Fitz 
watched him curiously, and when he reached for the third 
pipe said: 

“No, colonel, none for me, thank you; smoke a cigar— 
got a pocketful.” 

“Smoke yo’ own cigars, will you, and in the presence of 
a Virginian? I don’t believe you have got a drop of Irish 
blood left in yo’ veins, or you would take this pipe.” 

“Too strong for me,” remonstrated Fitz. 

“Throw that villanous device away, I say, Fitz, and sur- 
prise yo’ nostrils with a whiff of this. Virginia tobacco, suh 
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-—raised at Caartersville—cured by my own servants. No? 
Well, you will, major. Here, try that; every breath of it is 
a nosegay,” said the colonel, turning to me. 

“ But, colonel,” continued Fitz, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, “ your tobacco pays no tax. With a debt like ours it is 
the duty of every good citizen to help raise it. Half the 
cost of this cigar goes to the government.” 

It was a red flag to the colonel, and he laid down his pipe 
and faced Fitz squarely. 

“Tax! On our own productions, suh! Raised on our own 

“land! Are you again forgettin’ that you are an Irishman 
and becomin’ one of these money-makin’ Yankees? Haven’t 
we suffe’d enough—robbed of our property, our lands confis- 
cated, our slaves toun from us; nothin’ left but our honor 
and the shoes we stand in!” 

The colonel on cross-examination could not locate any 
particular wholesale robbery, but it did not check the flow in 
his indignation. 

“Take, for instance, the town of Caartersville: look at 
that peaceful village which for mo’ than a hundred years has 
enjoyed the privileges of free government; and not only 
Caartersville, but all our section of the State.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with Cartersville?” asked Fitz, 
lighting his cigar. 

“Matter, suh! Just look at the degradation it fell into 
hardly ten years ago. A Yankee jedge jurisdictin’ our laws, 
a Yankee sheriff enfo’cin’ ’em, and a Yankee postmaster 
distributin’ letters and sellin’ postage-stamps.” 

“ But they were elected all right, colonel, and represented 
the will of the people.” 

“What people? Yo’ people, not mime. No, my dear Fitz; 
the administration succeeding the war has treated us shame- 
fully, and will go down to postehity as infamous,” 

The colonel left his chair and began pacing the Seor, his 
indignation rising at every step. 

“To give you an idea, suh,” he continued, “of what we 
Southern people suffe’d immediately after the fall of the 
Confederacy, let me state a case that came under my own 
observation. 

“Colonel Temple Talcott, of Fokeer County, Virginia, 
came into Talcottville one mornin’, suh—a town settled by 
his ancestors—ridin’ upon his horse—or rather a mule, suh, 
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belongin’ to his overseer. Colonel Talcott, suh, belonged 
to one of the vehy fust families in Virginia. He was a son 
of Jedge Thaxton Talcott, suh, and grandson of General 
Snowden Stafford Talcott of the Revolutionary War. Now, 
suh, let me tell you right here that the Talcott blood is as 
blue as the sky, and that every gentleman bearin’ the name 
is known all over the county, suh, as a man whose honor is 
dearer to him than his life, and whose word is anywhere as 
good as his bond. 

“Well, suh, on this mornin’ Colonel Talcott left his 
plantation in charge of his overseer—he was workin’ it on 
shares—and rode through his estates to his ancestral town, 
some five miles distant. It is true, suh, these estates were 
no longer in his name, but that had no bearin’ on the events 
that followed; he ought to have owned them, and would 
have done so but for some vehy ungentlemanly fo’closure 
proceedin’s which occurred immediately after the war. 

“ On arriving at Talcottville the colonel dismounted, handed 
the reins to his servant—or perhaps, suh, one of the niggers 
around the do’—and entered the post-office. Now, suh, let 
me tell you that one month befo’ the government, contrary 
to the express wishes of a great many of our leadin’ citizens, 
had sent a Yankee postmaster to Talcottville to administer 
the postal affairs of that town. No sooner had this man 
taken possession than he began to be exclusive, suh, and to 
put on airs. 

“The vehy fust air this Yankee put on was to build a 
fence in his office and compel our people to transact their 
business through a hole. This, suh, in itself was vehy gall- 
in’, for up to that time the mail had always been dumped 
out on the table in the stage office and every gentleman had 
he’ped himself. The next thing was the closin’ of his mail 
bags at a’ hour fixed by himself. This became a great in- 
convenience to our citizens, who were often late in finishin’ 
their correspondence, and who had always found our former 
postmaster willin’ either to hold the bag over until the next 
day or send it across to Drummondtown by a boy to catch 
a later train, 

“Colonel Talcott’s mission to the post-office, suh, was to 
mail a letter to his factor in Richmond, Virginia, on business 
of the utmost importance to himself, suh—namely, the raisin’ 
of a small loan upon his share of the crop. Not the crop 
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that was planted, suh, but the crop that he expected to 
plant. 

“Colonel Talcott approached the hole, and with that 
Chesterfieldian manner which has distinguished the Talcotts 
for mo’ than two centuries asked the postmaster for the loan 
of a three-cent postage-stamp. 

“To his astonishment, suh, he was refused. 

“Think of a Talcott, suh, in his own county town bein’ 
refused a three-cent postage-stamp by a low-lived Yankee, 
who had never known a gentleman in his life, suh! The 
colonel’s first impulse, suh, was to haul the scoundrel through 
the hole and kearve him, but then he remembered, suh, that 
he was a Talcott and could not demean himself, and drawin’ 
himself up again with that manner which was grace itself he 
requested the loan of a three-cent postage-stamp until he 
should communicate with his factor in Richmond, Virginia; 
and again, suh, he was refused. 

“Well, suh, what was there left for a high-toned Southern 
gentleman to do? 

“Colonel Talcott drew his revolver from the leg of his boot 
and shot that Yankee scoundrel through the heart and killed 
him on the spot. 

“And now, suh, comes the most remarkable part of this 
story. If it had not been for Major Tom Yancey, Jedge 
Kerfoot, and myself there would have been a lawsuit.” 

Fitz lay back in his chair and roared. 

“ And they did not hang the colonel?” 

“Hang a Talcott! No, suh; we don’t hang gentlemen 
down our way. Jedge Kerfoot vehy properly charged the 
coroner’s jury that it was a matter of self-defence, and Col- 
onel Talcott was not detained, suh, mo’ than haalf an hour.” 

The colonel rose, unlocked a closet in the sideboard, and 
produced a black bottle labelled in ink, in large letters, “ Old 
Cherry Bounce, 1848.” 

“You must excuse me, gentlemen, but the discussion of 
these topics has quite unnerved me. Allow me to share with 
you a thimbleful.” 

Fitz drained his glass, cast his eyes upward, and said sol- 
emnly, “To the repose of the postmaster’s soul.” 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





In Rural India.... William S. Caine....The Pall Mall Budget 

The road from Chitor to Udaipur is seventy miles in length 
and is one of the best in India. It runs through primitive 
India, practically unchanged for fifteen centuries. It is a 
busy road, crowded with traffic, every hundred yards bring- 
ing some new interest to a European traveller. Nothing 
gives more delight in travelling through rural India than the 
bird life that abounds everywhere; absolutely unmolested, 
they are as tame as a poultry-yard, making the country one 
vast aviary. Yellow-beaked minas, ring-doves, jays, hoopoes, 
and parrots take dust-baths with the merry palm squirrels in 
the roadway, hardly troubling themselves to hop out of the 
way of the heavy bull-carts; every wayside pond and lake is 
alive with ducks, wild geese, flamingoes, pelicans, and waders 
of every size and sort, from dainty red-legged beauties the 
size of pigeons, up to great unwieldy cranes and adjutants 
five feet high. We pass a dead sheep, with two loathsome 
vultures picking over the carcass, and presently a brood of 
fluffy young partridges, with father and mother in charge, 
look at us fearlessly within ten feet of our whirling carriage. 
Every village has its flock of sacred peacocks pacing gravely 
through the surrounding gardens and fields, and woodpeckers 
or kingfishers flash about like jewels in the blazing sunlight. 
The traffic between the capital and the station at Chitor is 
marvellous and miscellaneous. We travelled in state in a 
carriage sent over for us by the Maharana, horsed through 
by the mail agent in shifts of about six miles. We galloped 
from stage to stage, the driver blowing a furious horn, and 
covered the seventy miles in just seven hours, The horses 
are little fellows about thirteen hands, more like wild cats 
than horses, and furnished more accomplished jibbers, kickers, 
and shyers than I have ever seen in all my life before. The 
ordinary passenger traffic is done by mail tonga, taking twelve 
hours, bullock carts taking three days, and on every sort of 
four-footed beast, camels, horses, mules, buffaloes, and cows. 
We saw one family party of four jogging along on a fine dun 
cow, whose horns were painted vermilion in honor of the oc- 
casion. Of camels there were plenty. They seemed very 
frequently overloaded, as it was a common sight to see some 
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poor beast down under its burden, with a woolly baby camel 
making piteous moans over its suffering mother. They often 
carry two riders, and we passed a countryman leading about a 
wife and sister, aged ladies who veiled their charms as we 
drove by, a modest custom which in Rajputana is now only 
honored by the old and homely, the young ladies generally 
laughing in your face, in all the glitter of their beautiful 
white teeth and pendant nose rings. Of foot passengers there 
was noend. The Rajput, however poor, is a noble and a 
warlike sight. His dignity cannot leave home unless he is 
bristling with weapons. A sword, two or three venerable 
horse-pistols, and fourteen pounds of old iron in the form of 
a matchlock is his smallest panoply; his turban is the gayest 
and jauntiest in India, his beard parted in the middle and 
brushed fiercely back like the whiskers of a Japanese dragon. 
He is a peaceable, polite gentleman enough, but if India is 
ever driven with her back to the wall by foreign foe the 
Rajput is still ready for Johur, and would make the bravest 
soldiers in the world. As we got among the Aravali Moun- 
tains we passed occasional companies of fierce black-locked 
Bheels, the untamed aborigines of the district, armed with 
bow and arrows, without which they never leave their moun- 
tain huts; the women in red dresses, with colored lac bangles 
from wrist to armpit. They are mighty hunters, and will 
even attack tigers, dispatching them with their arrows, long 
reeds tipped with eight or nine inches of forged iron; they 
form a large section of the population, and claim the right 
for a Bheel to hand the emblems of royalty to a new Maha- 
rana at his coronation. Udaipur is the loveliest city in India. 
It is placed on the banks of a superb sheet of artificial water, 
about four miles long by three wide, narrowing at one end 
into a river-like bay half a mile long, on both shores of which 
the city stands, the vast palace dominating the entrance. 
No other city I have ever seen has any resemblance, but it 
is like the Grand Canal of Venice translated to Lake Como. 
The tank, called the pichola lake, was made by Udai Sing 
about A.D. 1570, and is dammed up by a huge bund, or em- 
bankment, formed of two solid granite walls, 90 feet high, 
from 16 to 24 feet thick, roo yards apart, the space between 
being filled in with clay and planted as a beautiful garden. 
The dam is 340 yards long, the Jake is full of fish, and alli- 
gators and turtles abound, basking at noonday on the shores 
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and islands. No boats are permitted on the lake, except a 
few belonging to the Maharana, which were at our disposal; 
and we explored every corner of the lovely lake and its mar- 
ble-palaced islands, the finest of which is the Jagmandir, built 
in A.D. 1630 as a residence for the exiled prince, afterward 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, who at the time was playing the part 
of Absalom. This fairy-like island has additional interest from 
having been a haven of refuge to the English fugitives from 
Neemuch and Indore during the mutiny in 1857, where they 
were most hospitably entertained in its white marble palaces 
by our stanch friend and ally, Maharana Saurup Sing. The 
view of the city from the lake is simply enchanting, and no 
words can do justice to it—the vast palace rising terrace upon 
terrace, with a facade of half a mile, the topmost pinnacles 
300 feet above the water; beyond it the snow-white temple 
of Jagganath dominating the white city, whose foundations 
are marble palaces and ghats, and whose roof is one hundred 
marble shrines, all bathed in the rosy light of the Indian sun- 
set sky; and, doubled’in the glassy surface of the lake, is a 
picture of dream-like beauty. 


Grande Canyon in California....Charles Dudley Warner....Our Italy 

Late in the afternoon we entered an open pine forest, 
passed through a meadow where the Indians had set their 
camp by a shallow pond, and drove along a ridge, in the cool 
shade, for three or four miles. Suddenly, on the edge of a 
descent, we who were on the box saw through the tree-tops 
a vision that stopped the pulse for a second and filled us 
with excitement. It was only a glimpse, far off, and appar- 
ently lifted up—red towers, purple cliffs, wide-spread apart, 
hints of splendor; on the right distance, mansions, gold and 
white and carmine (so the light made them), architectural 
habitations in the sky it must be, and suggestions of others 
far off in the middle distance—a substantial aérial city, or the 
ruins of one such as the prophet saw in a vision. It was only 
a glimpse. Our hearts were in our mouths. We had a vague 
impression of something wonderful, fearful—some incom- 
parable splendor that was not earthly. Were we drawing 
near the “City?” and should we have yet a more perfect 
view thereof? Was it Jerusalem or some Hindoo temples 
there in the sky? “It was builded of pearls and precious 
stones, also the streets were paved with gold; so that by 
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reason of the natural glory of the city, and the reflections of 
the sunbeams upon it, Christian with desire fell sick.” It 
was a momentary vision of a vast amphitheatre of splendor 
mostly hidden by the trees and the edge of the plateau. We 
descended into a hollow. There was the well, log cabin, a 
tent or two under the pine trees. We dismounted with im- 
patient haste. The sun was low in the horizon, and had long 
withdrawn from this grassy dell. Tired as we were, we could 
not wait. It was only to ascend the little steep, stony slope 
—three hundred yards—and we should see! Our party were 
struggling up the hill: two or three had reached the edge. 
I looked up. The duchess threw up her arms and screamed. 
We were not fifteen paces behind, but we saw nothing. We 
took the few steps, and the whole magnificence broke upon 
us. No one could be prepared for it. The scene is one to 
strike dumb with awe or to unstring the nerves; one might 
stand in silent astonishment, another would burst into tears. 
There are some’ experiences that cannot be repeated—one’s 
first view of Rome, one’s first view of Jerusalem. But these 
emotions are produced by association, by the sudden stand- 
ing face to face with the scenes most wrought into our whole 
life and education by tradition and religion. This was with- 
out association, as it was without parallel. It was a shock 
so novel that the mind dazed, quite failed to comprehend it. 
All that we could grasp was a vast confusion of amphi- 
theatres and strange architectural reforms resplendent with 
color. The vastness of the view amazed us quite as much 
as its transcendent beauty. We had expected a canyon—two 
lines of perpendicular wall 6,000 feet high, with the ribbon 
of a river at the bottom; but the reader may dismiss all his 
notions of a canyon, indeed of any sort of mountain or gorge 
with which he is familiar. We had come into a new world. 
What we saw was not acanyon, or a chasm, or a gorge, but a 
vast area which is a break in the plateau. From where we 
stood it was twelve miles across to the opposite walls—a level 
line of mesa on the Utah side. We looked up and down for 
twenty to thirty miles. This great space is filled with gigan- 
tic architectural constructions, with amphitheatres, gorges, 
precipices, walls of masonry fortresses terraced up to the 
level of the eye, temples mountain size, all brilliant with 
horizontal lines of color—streaks a thousand feet in width— 
yellows, mingled white and gray, orange, dull red, brown, 
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blue, carmine, green, all blending in the sunlight into one 
transcendent suffusion of splendor. Afar off we saw the 
river, in two places a mere thread, as motionless and smooth 
as a strip of mirror, only we knew it was a turbid, boiling 
torrent, 6,000 feet below us. Directly opposite the over- 
hanging ledge on which we stood was a mountain, the slop- 
ing base of which was ashy gray and bluish; it rose in a series 
of terraces to a thousand-foot wall of dark red sandstone, 
receding upward, with ranges of columns and many fantastic 
sculptures, to a finial row of gigantic opera-glasses 6,000 feet 
above the river. The great San Francisco Mountain, with 
its snowy crater, which we had passed on the way, might 
have been set down in the place of this one, and it would 
have been only one in a multitude of such forms that met the 
eye whichever way we looked. Indeed, all the vast moun- 
tains in thisregion might be hidden inthiscanyon. Wander- 
ing a little away from the group and out of sight, and turning 
suddenly to the scene from another point of view, I experi- 
enced fora moment an indescribable terror of nature, a confu- 
sion of mind, a fear to be alone in such a presence. With 
all this grotesqueness and majesty of form and radiance of 
color, creation seemed in a whirl. With our education in 
scenery of a totally different kind, I supposed it would need 
long acquaintance with this to familiarize one with it to the 
extent of perfect mental comprehension. The vast abyss 
has an atmosphere of its own, one always changing and pro- 
ducing new effects, an atmosphere and shadows and tones 
of its own—golden, rosy, gray, brilliant, and sombre, and 
playing a thousand fantastic tricks to the vision. The rich 
and wonderful color effects, says Captain Dutton, “are due 
to the inherent colors of the rocks, modified by the atmo- 
sphere. Like any other great series of strata in the plateau 
province, the carboniferous has its own range of colors, which 
might serve to distinguish it even if we had no other criterion. 
The summit strata are pale gray, with a faint yellowish cast. 
Beneath them the cross-bedded sandstone appears, showing 
a mottled surface of pale pinkish hue. Underneath this mem- 
ber are nearly 1,000 feet of the lower Aubrey sandstones, 
displaying an intensely brilliant red, which is somewhat 
marked by the talus shot down from the gray cherty lime- 
stone at the summit. Beneath the lower Aubrey is the Red 
Wall limestone, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, It has a 
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strong red tone, but very peculiar. Most of the red strata 
of the West have the brownish or vermilion tones, but these 
are rather purplish-red, as if the pigment had been treated 
to a dash of blue. It is not quite certain that this may 
not rise in part from the intervention of the blue haze, and 
probably it is rendered more conspicuous by this cause: 
but, on the whole, the purplish cast seems to be inherent. 
This is the dominant color of the canyon, for the great and 
beautiful expanse of the rock surface displayed is much more 
than half in the Red Wall group.” 


The Earth’s Hot Spots....Life in Torrid Latitudes....Post-Dispatch 

Hottest of all torrid spots upon the summer earth is Aden, 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, where the English government 
maintains a coal pile for its navy and a force of soldiers to 
watch the pile, lest it be set afire by jealous powers. They 
lead the life of lonely salamanders upon their isolated rock, 
with a view of almost boiling sea in one direction, with wide 
stretches of baked sand in the other, and behind them rugged 
ranges of mountain, dry and red, where no green thing is 
ever seen to grow. No matter whence the wind may blow, 
it brings no moisture to the Straits of Bab el Mandeb—even 
dew is a rare phenomenon, for the clouds which appear in 
the sky at sunset serve as blankets to make the night stag- 
nant with heat more unendurable than the blazing sun by 
day. About once in four years the thermometer registers as 
low as go° in the coolest part of the day just before sunrise; 
the lowest point of ordinary nights is fully five degrees 
warmer. But with the sun returns the heat; hour by hour 
the mercury in the thermometer emulates the course of the 
sun in the sky; it climbs higher and higher and brings more 
discomfort to suffering humanity. Shortly after midday it 
reaches its highest notch, which it maintains until nearly 
sunset, and it is never lower than 115°, and frequently 
travels many degrees higher yet, and has been known to 
register 135° in the shade. It rains on this blistered 
military post about once in three years and that is the sole 
water supply, for there are no springs, and well-borings tap 
nothing but seams of eternal drought. As much else in 
Arabia, King Solomon is credited with the responsibility for 
the Aden reservoirs, and to this day they are called King 
Solomon’s well. Wells of the neighboring mountains have 
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been dammed at some remote antiquity, and the work is so 
enduring that it may well have been done by Afrites under 
the mighty spell of the mystic seal. Here is collected the 
water of the triennial shower, and, by economical use, it may 
be made to last until the rain comes again. Bad as the case 
is at the south-west corner of Arabia, it is even worse at the 
south-east angle, where lie the Bahrein Islands, just off the 
coast of Oman. It is as hot here as at Aden, and there is 
the additional discomfort that it never rains at all. Dates 
grow upon the islands and provide food for the population. 
For their drinking-water they are forced to seek it in the 
sea, which is the last place where one would expect to find 
fresh water. Strange as it may seem, not a drop of water 
is drunk by the Bahrein Islanders which has not been brought 
from the bottom of the sea. Springs exist at a depth of 
several fathoms, and the only way of getting a drink is to 
dive for it. Water-bearers go down with empty skins and 
bring them up full to peddle the precious contents, It is 
not within the tropics that one finds the maximum heat, nor 
is the heat of the torrid zone so insupportable as summer 
extremes in more temperate zones. If the recent hot spell 
in Chicago had occurred in the Java seas it would probably 
have depopulated the archipelago with cholera; yet the av- 
erage heat of the Malayan Islands is more than 80°. The 
cause is not far to seek; the people are accustomed to a cli- 
mate of moderate range and do not have to exhaust their 
vitality in supporting great cold fora large portion of the 
year. Their systems grow used to a certain amount of heat, 
and their mode of living is conformed to that standard. 
Australia is probably the hottest of the temperate lands in- 
habited by white races, and it is at the same time almost the 
driest, excluding such absolute deserts as a large portion of 
the Pacific coast of South America. From the time when 
its summer begins in September until the coming of winter 
in July, not only does no rain fall, but during those nine 
months there is scarcely a cloud to shade the earth. The 
earth gives up all its moisture, almost the largest bodies of 
water dry up, the air is dry, and day by day the sun sends 
down ever fiercer beams. Even the thermometer blushes for 
shame at the temperature it is cailed upon to record. Ade- 
laide, which is upon the south shore of the continent, finds 
115° no unusual temperature for Christmas, and an additional 
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10° scarcely calls for comment in the journals. Strangers to the 
climate are prostrated and yet retain animation enough to be 
filled with amazement that the natives seem so little affected 
by the heat. Not content with the appalling state of the 
thermometer in the shade, they expose it to the sun and find 
to their dismay a temperature of anywhere from 150° to 
100°, The native colonials go about their business unaf- 
fected by the heat, and look not at all at the thermometer 
but most anxiously at the weather-cocks. When the wind 
shows a disposition to get into the north they begin to trem- 
ble, and by the time the vanes have united in pointing to the 
invisible pole star Adelaide is like a city of the dead. Doors 
and windows in every house are tightly closed to keep out 
the heat borne by the wind from the northern desert, work- 
men leave their work and idlers vanish from the streets, even 
the cabs are driven home to stable. Then the wind begins, 
gentle at first as though trying to mask its real ferocity. 
Little gusts of breeze snap about the corners, little throbs of 
heat steal upon one as though innocent, yet every pulsation 
of heat, every whisper of the wind, brings lassitude with it. 
In about three hours the wind comes steadily from the north; 
the heat comes steadily from the furnace. The stranger 
who finds the heat intolerable in his closed room thinks to 
enjoy comfort by throwing open the window to catch the 
breeze which he can hear, whose force he can measure by 
the bending tree-tops and the tossing boughs. The idea is 
seductive, the execution is destructive. Through the open 
window comes the wind, which is not a breeze but heat in 
motion; with it comes the gritty sand of the desert; with it 
come flies which bite and sting and stick to the flesh. So 
long as the wind blows from the north people can do nothing 
but watch the vanes and long for a change, their eyelids dry, 
their lips parched and peeling. Three days’ blast of such a 
wind will kill even the most carefully irrigated garden, a 
week shows itself in the insane asylums. Thus in such a city 
as Adelaide; in the barren interior, tenfold worse. On the 
great sheep runs such a wind threatens ruin to many men of 
wealth. The sheep must have water or they die, and the 
only water available is that which has been saved from the 
winter rains in shallow excavations of the soil. The hot 
wind begins to blow, and at.its blast the water evaporates 
almost visibly. The panting sheep, sweltering under fleeces, 
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hurry from all sides to stand in the rapidly-vanishing water. 
So long as that water remains all may yet be weil, but its 
evaporation spells bankruptcy, the sheep die, the owner is 
helpless before a ruin he cannot avert. How swift is the 
destruction of a hot north wind may be seen from this case: 
A run-owner numbered his flocks at 129,000; after a fortnight 
of hot wind there remained alive but 9,000. Artificial reser- 
voirs are of little effect in a country where even great rivers 
cease to flow and dry up into mere chains of stagnant water- 
holes. Sheep and cattle die, yet men manage to live, and 
despite the torrid heat never have ice; the nearest approach 
to a cooling drink is water from canvas bags which is cooled 
by constant evaporation. There is an interesting compari- 
son: America uses ice-water and suffers sunstroke; Australia, 
with much greater heat, knows neither sunstroke nor ice- 
water. There is fully 30° difference between the mean tem- 
perature of most of the United States and India, this coun- 
try averaging about 50° and most of Hindostan being above 
80°. ‘Ihus the Anglo-Indian is a well-recognized type of ° 
humanity with his testy temper and impaired liver, for which 
the excessive temperature is held responsible. Yet it is 
possible that the heat after all is not so much to blame; no 
one looks on a Dutch-Indian as a well-recognized type of 
mankind; he has no liver and no temper to afford torment 
to his family and torture to his friends, but great merriment 
upon the stage, yet the average temperature of the Dutch 
East Indies is considerably above that of Hindostan. The 
difference is all in the way in which one takes the heat. The 
English “ griffin” makes no concessions to Indian life. He 
eats and drinks as he did in his native climate. He even 
plays cricket, which should seem to any right-minded individ- 
ual particularly out of place within the tropics. The natural 
result of this is death in two years; or the Anglo Indian in 
twenty. The Dutchman renounces Holland and all its works 
from the instant he steps ashore at Batavia. In their stead 
he assumes all things Javanese and thus lives in comfort even 
in greater heat than India can show. The time-honored di- 
visions of the day are overturned to suit the new order of 
climate. Broad daylight is the time for sleep. The twilight 
of morning and evening are the time for work, when there is 
coolness abroad. Business begins by candle-light, long before 
sun, At 5 or even 4 o’clock stores and banks and offices of 
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government are open. The Dutchmen rise even earlier and 
make a light meal, of fruit freshly picked, with perhaps a sup 
of cocoa. This supplies sufficient energy for the conduct of 
business until 9 o’clock, when all establishments close—the 
banks and government offices for the day, the small traders 
to reopen for two or three hours at sunset. At ro o’clock 
in the morning comes breakfast, a large and sociable meal at 
which each settler strives to gather his friends in largest 
number. It is a meal of fruits and vegetables with little 
meat, and in general the less the better. Breakfast over, all 
move out to broad stone stoops with swinging punkahs over- 
head and dripping mats for screens against the sun. To 
every man is a long reclining chair and a low table, stocked 
with tobacco, spirits, and fruit. Being Dutch, conversation 
is not brisk, smoke curls languidly up as the smokers medi- 
tate upon such things as Dutch smokers do meditate upon. 
One by one the men drop off to sleep and slumber uncon- 
scious of the heat of the hottest portion of the day and wake 
refreshed for the dinner at 5 o’clock and the business and 
pleasure of the cool evening. Thus these folk who live in 
the torrid regions of the earth know nothing of the heat, be- | 
cause they have slept through all the trials which activity 
might have brought upon them. If, then, the weather seem 
hot, there is a chance of cooling fancy in thinking how much 
hotter people are in other places. , 


Fijian Houses....Coutts Trotter....The Popular Science Monthly 

The ordinary Fijian house looks, outside, like a great ob- 
long hay-stack, standing on a mound raised some few feet 
above the surrounding level, with a long ridge-pole extend- 
ing beyond the roof at either gable, its ends sometimes orna- 
mented with shells. The hay-stack has a doorway or two, 
with a mat suspended in it. Houses with greater preten- 
sions, however, have the walls prettily latticed with reeds, 
and distinct from the roof, which is elaborately thatched, 
with great projecting eaves. Inside, immense posts, usually 
of vesi-wood (Afzelia dijuga), and a very ingenious frame- 
work, support the roof. The interior decorations of sinnet 
(cocoanut fibre), always in rectilinear patterns—for they do 
not affect curves—are sometimes pretty. The black, squared 
lintels of the door are the stems of tree-ferns. Ona great 
shelf overhead is stored the family /au, a convenient Fijian 
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word equivalent to the Italian roda. Here it comprises their 
fishing-gear, huge rolls of ¢afpa or native cloth, mats, im- 
mense pottery vessels, and the like. The shelves were also 
handy in war-time as a point of vantage whence you could 
conveniently spear your neighbor as he entered, and before 
his eyes became used to the subdued light. The floor is 
strewed with mats, on which you recline, and is usually raised 
a foot or so toward one end, which enables you to take a 
graceful attitude, leaning on your elbow. Cooking is done 
in a little hut outside, or sometimes there is a great fireplace 
on the floor, confined by four logs, the smoke finding its way 
out through the lofty roof. As you enter the house, you 
find the mats being swept, or fresh ones unrolled and laid 
down. Your traps are brought up from the boat, and if 
this happens to have grounded half a mile from the shore, 
you have perhaps yourself been carried to land by these will- 
ing giants. A few words are exchanged with the village 
chief or your host for-the time being—far too few, to my 
mind, even for politeness, I am told they do not expect it. 


A Lake of Boiling Lava....Our Earth and its Wonders 

There is on the island of Hawaii a lake of living lava. 
It is on Mount Kilauea. It is a pit about three and a half 
miles wide, nearly elliptical in form, and surrounded with cliffs 
almost inaccessible to human foot. Captain Dutton thus de- 
scribes it: “The object upon which the attention is instantly 
fixed is a large chaotic pile of rocks situated in the centre of 
the amphitheatre, rising to a height which, by an eye-estimate, 
appears to be about 350 to 4oo feet. From innumerable 
places in its mass, volumes of steam are poured forth and 
borne away to the leeward by the trade-wind. The color of 
the pile is intensely black, spotted and streaked here and 
there with red. It is so shattered and broken that it has a 
craggy, Ominous aspect, which may well be called hideous, 
Around it spreads out the slightly-undulating floor of the 
amphitheatre, as black as night. To the left of the steaming 
pile is an opening in the floor of the crater, within which we 
behold the ruddy streams of boiling lava. From numerous 
points in the surrounding floor, clouds of steam issue forth 
and melt away in the steady flow of the wind. Desolation 
and horror reign supreme. ‘The engirdling walls everywhere 
hedge it in. But upon their summits and upon the receding 
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platform beyond are all the wealth and luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, heightening the contrast with the desolation below. 
The pool of burning lava is about 480 feet long and a little 
over 300 feet in width, surrounded by vertical walls 15 to 20 
feet in height. When we first reach it the probabilities are 
that the surface of the lake is coated over with a black solidi- 
fied crust, showing a rim of fire all around its edge. At nu- 
merous points at the edge of the crust jets of fire are seen 
spouting upward, throwing up a spray of glowing lava drops 
and emitting a dull, simmering sound. The heat, for the 
time being, is not intense. Now and then a fountain breaks 
out in the middle of the lake and boils feebly for a few min- 
utes. It then becomes quiet, but only to renew the operation 
at some other point. Gradually the spurting and fretting at 
the edges augment. A belch of lava is thrown up here and 
there to the height of five or six feet, and falls back upon 
the crust. Presently, and near the edge, a cake of the crust 
cracks off, and one edge of it sliding downward descends be- 
neath the lava, and the whole cake disappears, disclosing a 
naked surface of liquid fire. Again it coats over and turns 
black. This operation is repeated edgewise at some other 
part of the lake. Suddenly a network of cracks shoots 
through the entire crust. Piece after piece of it turns its 
edge downward and sinks with a grand commotion, leaving 
the whole pool a single expanse of liquid lava. The lake 
surges feebly for a while, but soon comes to rest. The heat 
is now insupportable, and for a time it is necessary to with- 
draw from the immediate brink. Gradually the surface dark- 
ens with the formation of a newcrust, which grows blacker and 
blacker until the last ray of incandescence disappears. This 
alternation of the freezing of the surface of the lake and the 
break-up and sinking of the crust goes on in a continuous 
round, at a regular period of about two hours,” 
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THE VICTORY OF THE SCARLET * 





“Three to one on Scarlet!” 

Throughout the brand-new circus of Herod Antipas, were 
tne eagerness, the gesticulations, shouts, and murmurs of an 
impatient throng. 

On a ledge above the entrance a man stood, a strip of silk 
extended in his finger-tips. 

Beneath, on either side, were gates. 

About him were series of ascending tiers, close-packed 
and brilliant with multi-colored robes and parasols. 

The sand of the track was very white: where the sunlight 
fell it had the glitter of broken glass. 

In the centre was a low wall; at one end were pillars and 
seven great balls of wood; at the other, seven dolphins, 
their tails in the air. 

The uproar of the circus mounted in unequal vibrations 
and stirred the pulse. 

The air was heavy with odors, with the emanations of the 
crowd, the cloy of myrrh. 

Through the exits whiffs of garlic filtered from the kitchens 
below, and with them, from the exterior arcades, came the 
beat of timbrels, the click of castanets. Overhead was a 
sky of troubled blue; beyond, a lake. 

“They are off!” 

The strip of silk had fluttered and fallen. 

The gates flew open. 

There was a rumble of wheels, a whirlwind of sand, a yell 
that deafened. 

Four tornadoes burst upon the track. 

They were shell-shaped, and before each of them six horses 
tore abreast. 

Between the horses’ ears were swaying feathers; their 
manes had been dyed clear pink, the forelocks puffed; and 
as they bounded, the drivers, standing upright, had the skill © 
to guide but not the strength to curb. 

About their waists the reins were tied. 

At the side a knife hung. 

From the forehead the hair was shaven. 


* From ‘* Mary Magdalen.” A Chronicle, by Edgar Saltus. Belford Com- 
pany. ‘This is the opening scene of a story of the time of Christ. 
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And everything they wore—the waistcoat, the short skirt, 
the ribbons—was of one color, scarlet, yellow, emerald, or 
blue: and this color, repeated on the car and on the harness, 
distinguished them from those with whom they raced. 

Already the cars had circled the hippodrome four times. 

There were but three more rounds, and Scarlet, which in 
the beginning had trailed applause behind it as a torch trails 
smoke, lagged now a little to the rear. 

Green was leading. 

Its leadership did not seem to piease. 

It was cursed at and abused, threatened with naked fist; 
yet when for the sixth time it turned the terminal pillar, a 
shout that held the thunder of Atlas leaped abroad. 

Where the yellow car, pursued by the blue, had been, was 
now a mass of sickening agitation— 

Twelve fallen horses kicking each other into pulp, the 
drivers brained already. 

And down upon that barrier of blood and death swept the 
scarlet car. 

In a second it veered and passed. 

In that second a flash of steel had cut the reins. 

As the car swung round the driver of the scarlet, released, 
was tossed to the track. 

What then befell him no one cared. 

Stable-men were busy there; the car itself, unguided, con- 
tinued vertiginously on its course. 

If it had lagged before, there was no lagging now. The 
hoofs that beat upon the ring plunged with it through the 
din down upon Emerald, and beyond it to the goal. 

As the last dolphin vanished and the seventh ball was re- 
moved, the palm was granted. 

Then the spectators shouted a salutation to the giver of the 
games—Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 
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SCIENCE, INVENTION, INDUSTRY 





The Hydraulic Monitor....A Tremendous Power....San Francisco Chronicle 

One of the most noteworthy features in many portions of 
the California gold region is the elaborate system of water | 
supply for the use of the hydraulic mines and the tremendous 
changes which were the result of the few years during which 
hydraulicking was at its height. So great have been these 
changes—hills washed away, valleys filled up, others created 
—that in many localities the entire landscape has been altered. 
The old proverb ascribing the power to remove mountains to 
such as had faith only to the amount of a grain of mustard 
seed has never been exemplified, but the hydraulic miners 
have afforded the most ample demonstration of their ability 
to move mountains in the search for wealth. Lofty moun- 
tains have in fact been brought low through no other agency 
than the pipe line, the monitor, and the sluice, and the tre- 
mendous power of water never received such an exemplifica- 
tion as in the history of the hydraulic mines of California. 
One might not believe that a stream of water issuing from a 
nozzle or pipe six inches in diameter, and with no other force 
but gravity behind it, would have much effect at any consid- 
erable distance from the aperture, yet such an apparently in- 
significant stream, with a fall behind it of 375 feet, will carry 
away a solid bowlder weighing a ton or more at a distance of 
50 to 100 feet, while at a less distance it will toss such a bowlder 
about as a boy would throw a pebble. The velocity and force of 
such a stream as it issues from the nozzle of the monitor is some- 
thing terrific. The column of water is solid—so solid that if 
one were to undertake to thrust any object into it it would 
make no more impression than if it were iron instead of liquid. 
If a crowbar or other heavy object be thrust against the 
stream it would be snatched from the hand and thrown to a 
great distance as if it were feather weight, while the man 
who should firmly grasp an axe and attempt to cut through the 
stream would undergo an experience that he would remember 
for many aday. If a man were to receive the full force of 
such a stream at a distance of a couple hundred feet, even 
though the impact be momentary, he would be killed as 
quickly as though struck by a cannon-ball. He might escape 
being mangled, but the breath would be most effectually and 
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suddenly expelled from his body. At 400 feet from the nozzle, 
a six-inch stream with 375 feet fall swung momentarily against 
the trunk of a tree will denude it in a second of the heaviest 
bark as cleanly as though an axe had been used. Wherever such 
a stream is turned against a gravel bank it cuts and burrows 
into it in every direction, gouging out great caves, causing 
thousands of tons of earth to fall, which is in turn quickly disin- 
tegrated and washed into the sluices. Bowlders so heavy that 
a man can scarcely lift them are tossed about like chaff, stumps 
and trunks of trees are thrown to one side like straws, and the 
work of destruction goes on at a pace that is appalling. If 
one who has never seen a monitor in operation under full head 
could imagine the ordinary stream from a fire hose magnified 
about a thousand times, he would be able to form some con- 
ception of its tremendous power. Here is the manner in 
which a monitor is handled. The water is brought in open 
ditches or flumes, sometimes from a great distance, around 
mountain sides and across valleys and ravines. When the 
vicinity of the mines is reached a box-is put in, from which a 
pipe conducts the water to the point where it is to be used. 
It is the distance between this box and the level of the moni- 
tor that gives the pressure. With from 300 to 450 feet fall 
the execution done is tremendous. At the monitor the water 
is conducted into a still smaller pipe with nozzle about one- 
third the size of the supply pipe, the compression giving it 
still greater force. The monitor is constructed something like 
the ordinary hose nozzle, but has a ball joint that permits it 
to be swung in any direction. It is balanced with weights, 
and by means of an ingenious device known as a deflector 
the tremendous stream can be turned in any direction by the 
slightest force. Almost the weight of a finger will suffice to 
direct the movement. Easily as it is managed, however, the 
monitor sometimes becomes uncontrollable, and when this 
happens a scene of destruction and even death ensues. The 
pipe sways to and fro at its own volition, and the stream flies 
first in one direction and then in another. If the miners are 
not warned in time to get out of range they may be mowed 
down as if by the discharge of a volley of grape. Sometimes 
the runaway monitor seems as if manipulated by some blood- 
thirsty monster, and appears to be deliberately turned upon 
the fleeing men, following them as they fly in every direction 
and overtaking them before they can reach a place of safety. 
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In one case a sluice tender, hearing an unusual noise, raised 
himself above the edge of the cut in which the sluices ran 
just in time to receive the full stream square in his face and 
chest. He was knocked down, thrown into the sluice, and 
washed away. When found his body had not a stitch of 
clothes upon it, and apparently every bone in it was broken. 
When a monitor gets away from control in this manner there 
are two things that can be done. The water may be shut off 
at the head gate, a process involving much delay and perhaps 
loss, or some brave man may rush in and get to the monitor _ 
without being struck by the stream. To do this requires 
agility and pluck. The stream is liable to box the compass 
inside of a minute, and its course must be watched and the 
probable. direction noted. Then over the rough surface the 
man must hasten, careful not to make a misstep, and at 
the same time ready to flee should the erratic stream betray 
a tendency to change its course so as to endanger life. There 
have been many hair-breadth escapes and some thrilling ex- 
hibitions of bravery under such circumstances as this, and it 
has been only by the exercise of the greatest coolness and 
bravery that great loss of property and life has been pre- 
vented. A writer in the New York Sun quotes a number of 
instances of the remarkable force exerted by water as it is 
handled in hydraulic mining. Thus with a head of 100 to 
500 feet and with a nozzle six to nine inches in diameter, it 
would be possible, were a streain projected directly upward, 
to keep a bowlder weighing 1,000 pounds suspended at the 
summit of the column of water. Ifa basket of sufficient size 
could be made the bowlder could be kept in mid-air continu- 
ally, as small balls are sometimes held by the stream of water 
in an ordinary fountain. A. J. Bowie, of San Francisco, in his 
work on hydraulic mining states that the stream from a six- 
inch nozzle, with 450 feet vertical pressure, delivers a blow 
equal to 588,735 foot-pounds per second, equivalent to 1,070 
horse-power. When one comprehends this fact he will be 
abundantly prepared to believe almost anything that could 
be said about the power exerted by such a st-eam. With a 
force such as that exerted by the stream from a monitor it is 
apparent that a tremendous amount of material can be 
washed away in a short time. In some places, under favor- 
able circumstances, as high as thirty-six cubic yards to each 
inch of water have been removed in twenty-four hours, With 
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a flow of 500 inches the bulk removed each day is thus seen 
to be enormous. In cement gravel the amount handled 
daily is as little as three cubic yards per inch. The quantity 
handled daily is, however, almost entirely dependent upon 
the grade of the sluices. In the case of the highest amount 
just mentioned the stream had a fall or head of 350 feet, the 
banks were 1oo feet high, and the sluices had a grade of one 
inch to the foot, while 1,000 inches of water were used. 
Under such conditions and with such results, it must be ap- 
parent that the removal of mountains is only a question of 
time—and not a very long time, either. Some idea of the 
immense amount of earth and gravel moved by the hydraulic 
mines of this State can be gathered from some recently-pub- 
lished statistics upon this point. During the height of the 
hydraulic industry there were in use from the Feather, Yuba, 
Bear, and American rivers, Butte Creek and the two Dry 

creeks, a total of 10,650,595 miner’s inches of water each 
twenty-four hours. At an average of 3% cubic yards of 
gravel to the inch there was thus washed away daily 38,600, - 
ooo yards of material. This is a low estimate. As an actual 
fact much more was carried away. But the amount stated 
represents a mass of earth 500 yards long, 386 yards wide, 
and 200 yards high. With such a tremendous quantity washed 
away every twenty-four hours, it can be readily understood 
that no great length of time need elapse to literally remove 
mountains and cast them into the sea. 


The Wonderful Kinetograph....Edison’s New Invention....N. Y. Herald 

From the laboratory of the Wizard of Menlo Park there is 
coming an invention which out-Edisons Edison. It is the 
marriage of the phonograph with the camera—the union in 
one instrument of sound and sight. With it the opera can be 
carried into the parlor and the artists can not only be heard, 
but seen. The popular preacher, the eminent public speaker, 
with it can all be brought to the home. The new wonder 
will be called the “ kinetograph,” a strange-sounding title to 
the ear to-day, but destined perhaps soon to become as 
familiar as locomotive or telephone, both strange words in 
their infancy. Mr. Edison has been at work on this newest 
conception of his genius for three years. Now he knows 
that its base principle is right, all that remains to be done is 
to perfect the details. The new invention is a combination 
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machine, in which the phonograph and the photographic 
camera work together. It will reproduce not only sound, 
but also a picture of what passes before it. Not a mere in- 
stantaneous impression of objects, but a continuous repre- 
sentation of them for a considerable space of time. Mr. 
Edison claims it will reproduce an opera. The phonograph 
will render the music and the photographic apparatus will 
reproduce the performers, so that their presence on the stage 
will be depicted, every muscle of their faces will be seea to 
work, their strides, movements, all will be true to nature. 
In other words, the camera will give a continuous picture of 
a singer on the stage for, say, thirty minutes, all his motions 
and gestures, while its ally, the phonograph, will record 
every note he utters. To produce this result it was necessary 
for the inventor to be able to take a series of instantaneous 
photographs, following each other in such quick succession 
that no lapse of time can be detected between the impressions 
recorded, and the series of pictures become in effect but one 
continuous picture. And this Mr. Edison has succeeded in 
doing. Operated by an electric motor, his camera will take 
forty-six impressions in each second of time, and in this way 
the impressions are recorded so rapidly that the motions be- 
come resolved into pure motion, instead of a series of jerks. 
The impressions are recorded on a long roll of gelatin paper 
fastened to a spindle, which passes over a photographic lens. 
This is how Mr. Edison himself describes the wonder: “ The 
machine starts, moves, uncloses, stops, takes a photograph, 
closes, starts, uncloses, stops, takes another, and so on, and 
forty-six of these are recorded every second.” And this 
process can be kept up for thirty minutes without a pause. 
So 2,760 photographs can be taken each minute and 82,800 
every half-hour. Thus the full representation of, say, an 
opera, the movement on the stage and music can be recorded 
by this novel machine. Mr. Edison has no doubt that he 
will live to see an opera recorded and reproduced by the 
kinetograph. Said he: “I take, for example, a dress re- 
hearsal of ‘Erminie.’ I will place my machine on a table in 
front of the stage. The two agencies, the phonograph and 
the kinetograph, will work together in harmony and with a 
continuous capacity of thirty minutes. Both will start as the 
curtain rises. The phonograph will record the music, while 
the kinetograph will record the motions of the performers at 
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the rate of forty-six impressions per second. This will give 
a continuous picture of what is going on onthe stage. After- 
ward the photographic slips will be developed, replaced in 
the machine, and a projecting lens will be substituted for the 
photographic lens. Then the reproducing part of the phono- 
graph will be adjusted, and by means of a calcium light the 
whole effect can be reproduced at life size on a white curtain 
in front of an audience. The original scene will appear to 
their eyes as true as life. They will see the singers before 
them, and all their movements and gestures will appear as if 
they were actually on the stage. The colors will not appear, 
but otherwise you will see and hear the opera as you see it at 
the Casino. The machine is, in fact, merely a mechanical 
eye.” Mr.Edison has not yet a perfected machine at work. 
He does not expect to have a perfect one for some time yet. 
He has an experimental one rigged up in his workshop, cov- 
ered by a wooden box. It is a regular photographic machine 
impelled by an electric motor. In the top of the box was a 
hole about the size of a silver dollar. The machine was 
started and I looked through the orifice. What I saw was 
the form of a man about an inch in size bowing and raising 
his hat. The motions were natural and continuous and no 
break could be detected between them. The picture I saw 
was only a negative, photographed on an endless slip. At 
the greatest rate of speed no gap could be noticed between 
the bows. They came along smoothly and naturally. But 
when the speed was decreased to twenty and thirty pictures 
per second the difference was at once noticeable. The mo- 
tions became jerky and irregular. Once set going by any 
power, the camera works automatically. It is the great speed 
attained and the great number of impressions obtained in a 
limited space of time which, Mr. Edison says, enables him 
to get the pure motion or continuous photograph depicting 
everything that occurs. The vibrations of light and motion 
are gotten rid of. ‘The two machines, the phonograph and 
kinetograph, must work simultaneously and exactly together 
or the result would not be a success. After the impressions 
are recorded any number of duplicates can be struck off, and 
' when perfected this machine could be operated in any house- 
hold. It will reproduce anything that can be photographed, 
and the phonograph will attend to the sound. It can be 
applied to the ring, and a whole prize fight or sparring exhibi- 
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tion, with the motions, blows, and talk, can be reproduced 
before an audience. The Wizard says it is very simple. “I 
wrote an articlesome years ago,” he said, “hinting at this 
very invention. The papers made fun of me—said I had 
better stop talking. This made me mad, and I determined 
to carry the conception to a successful issue. I felt confident 
that I could do it. The only trouble about it was to take 
the impressions fast enough, so as to secure pure motien. 
This I have done. I intend to have it ready and in practical 
working shape for the Chicago Exposition.’’ 


Homeopathy and the Koch Cure....C. F. Nichols.... Popular Science News 

For twenty years or more a most misunderstood and ma- 
ligned body of observers, homceopaths, has recognized the 
indispensable curative service of the products of disease, and, 
in addition, the necessity for their extreme attenuation, before 
they might be safely administered in sickness. “Tubercu- 
linum,” “anthracin,” and “sycotin” belong with such drugs 
as arsenic, which develops deadly disease if given to persons 
in health but is curative in certain disturbed conditions. 
I will now attempt to describe the cultus and professional 
training of these men who are accused by the dominant school 
of failure to accomplish anything for medical science, of big- 
otry, of narrowness, and of “having a fixed belief.” The 
college requirements for students of homeeopathy do not differ 
materially from those of the older school. Many of these 
students are already graduates of Harvard or of foreign 
medical schools, who afterward finish their studies at a 
homeeopathic college. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Among the noteworthy results of a professional education in 
the methods of this school has been the discovery of unex- 
pected remedial agents, far in advance of similar discoveries 
by other investigators. The homceopaths have long recog- 
nized the life resulting from death in natural growth, and 
have not hesitated to explore filth, decay, and disease, for 
morbific products or nosodes. Diseased material from ani- 
mals and plants and the poisonous secretions of reptiles, 
fishes, and insects are found to have indispensable curative 
powers in desperate or obscure diseases, but are only thus 
helpful when the properties of each have been clearly differ- 
entiated by a thorough proving. Is it generally known what 
is meant by a proving or study of a remedial agent? Let me 
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then briefly show you the labor, the research, and the pro- 
fessional skill required to make a proving. A proving is 
made by administering, to several healthy persons, a sub- 
stance or extract and recording its effects, with the ultimate 
object of using the proven material in disease. Each agent 
must be studied with regard to its chemical, functional, and 
whole pathological effects in the body; study the pulse, 
actions of the heart, lungs, brain, kidneys, liver, systems of 
nerves, blood-vessels, lymphatics, glands, digestive organs, 
machinery of the senses, each anatomical part and tissue; 
study the connection of the proven material with eruptions, par- 
asites, contagions, climates, influences inherited or acquired; 
note the resemblance of this to other drugs, and its antidotes. 
Above all there must be perceptions of mental states, tact to 
avoid deceit, artistic insight, and quick sight. For all these 
matters, sought out by stethoscope, ophthalmoscope, sphygmo- 
graph, microscope, analyses of the urine, blood, etc., and the 
whole armamentarium of a modern physician, enter into the 
preparation of a proving and must be brought together with 
laborious, painstaking care before the proving is offered. 
Prof. Constantine Hering prepared, in the year 1850, for his 
colleagues of the medical college at Allentown, Pa., a scheme 
of twenty closely-written pages—simply directions for epito- 
mizing and recording their provings. ‘The systematic habit 
of German university training which has given their prestige 
to German scientists was thus early brought to bear upon 
students in this matter. A proving is accepted and enters 
materia medica and text-book only after its characteristics 
have been confirmed by scores—often by hundreds—of inde- 
pendent observers. At last the proving stands, full of in- 
terest, a new discovery, an elaborate—sometimes a learned 
—analysis, entirely unknown to old-school methods; and 
one more weapon is ready for use. The authorized works of 
homeeopathic materia medica are very numerous; fully 1,100 
remedies are available. Many practising physicians carry in 
memory the chief characteristics of the greater proportion 
of these. Regarding attainments in literature and the liberal 
sciences per se, a welcome addition, no doubt, to the real 
service of medical men, and the supposed lack of which on 
the part of these practitioners has been made the subject 
of grave comment, to four bright spirits only, in all these 
two thousand years of physicians, have seats been assigned 
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among the immortals! Hippocrates, Galen, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and finally Dr. Holmes, have gained a place in 
letters. Each of these is a rebel and an innovator; for with- 
out rebellion and innovation was never yet wrought any 
good thing. Hippocrates, Hahnemann, and Sydenham hypo- 
thecated and finally taught that the testing of medicines 
upon the healthy would show the exact curative power of 
‘ each remedy in disease; this doctrine was formulated by 
Hippocrates in the aphorism or axiom similia similibus curan- 
tur, cure by similars. Jenner by vaccination and Pasteur 
and Koch by their inoculations have, more recently, illus- 
trated the effects, under this hypothesis, of a limited class of 
remedies; but to Hahnemann and his successors alone, with 
their elaborate system of full, descriptive provings of nearly 
every known medicinal agent, is due the gradual establish- 
ment of a law educed from the original working-hypothesis 
of Hippocrates. That the law of similars cannot be explained 
a priori (i.e., upon any material or mechanical grounds) is, 
to my mind, at once to be admitted before we can accept it 
as a fundamental principle or starting-point, exact like that 
of electricity or chemical force. The law is that disease is 
cured by an influence similar to that which produces it. 
However daring the first assumption of this law of similars, 
it has now passed through the stages recorded in the history 
of every established science—.e., it has been submitted to 
induction, deduction, and verification. Mere observation of 
instances is not inductive and does not lead to science until 
through the study of instances we rise to fixed law. With 
such a law, prophecy or deduction must be possible, and the 
accuracy of this prophecy, or verification, will be a fresh test 
of the original law. The homeopathic law, being tested in 
reference both to normal and the diseased conditions of the 
human body, has the logical advantage of a double verifica- 
tion, and may thus be said to be rediscovered every day in 
the practice and provings of each homeeopathic physician. It 
is, then, law, not luck, which has enabled the homceopaths 
to reach their very consistent results. Their remedies in 
common use are an emphatic demonstration of the practical 
value of the law of similars; such as mercury, which causes 
eruptions, salivation, and diarrhoea, and is undeniably cura- 
tive in those forms of disease; ciuchona, which, producing 
ague symptoms, relieves them; nitro-glycerin, which re- 
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moves the form of congestive headache inevitably produced 
by it in a healthy person. And if the imperfected discovery 
of Koch be, indeed, a brilliant blossom of medical science, 
it is the startling fact that this law of similars plucked the 
flower long ago, and, aided by its accessory of safe dilution 
or attenuation, has made intelligent use of its discovery. 
The smallness of the dose of medicine needed is thus spoken 
of, by Sir Morell Mackenzie, in the Contemporary Review: 
“Koch usually injects only one-millionth of a gramme of the 
active principle. From the effects of this inconceivably mi- 
nute quantity some idea may be formed of the almost un- 
canny energy which the substance would display if. let loose, 
so to speak, in the fulness of its untamed strength.” Dr. 
Hine, in the London Lancet, estimates “ One part to a ninety- 
eight billionth of the bulk of the whole body in a man weigh- 
ing over two hundred and ten pounds,” 


How Newspaper Pictures are Made....From the Washington Star 


The illustration of newspapers is a new branch of art. Ever 
since its beginning its apprentices have been trying to find 
out the simplest and most effective methods for the reproduc- 
tions of drawings, in order that they might be made with the 
greatest possible quickness, engraved on metal with the ut- 
most attainable celerity, and printed clearly and well at the 
rate of twenty thousand copies per hour. To such perfection 
have the processes for this purpose been brought, that the 
turning out of pictures all ready for the lightning presses is 
nowadays hardly more than a matter of a few minutes’ time. 
Most interesting of the processes employed in newspaper illus- 
tration, from the point of view of simplicity, is what may be 
termed the “chalk method.” Take a thin bed of smooth 
chalk laid upon a metal surface, and draw upon it with a fine 
steel point any picture you may desire. The steel point will 
cut the lines of the picture out of the chalk to the metal, and 
thus you will have it in the shape of an intaglio. Make a 
stereotype from this intaglio, and you have your metal plate 
to print the picture from. Could anything be more simple? 
Such is the idea of the chalk process. In applying it, instead 
of pure chalk various mixtures are used, such as plaster-of- 
Paris, which is merely chalk in another shape, with a certain 
proportion of a white Carolina clay. The stuff, pulverized 
and stirred up with water, is spread over a rectangular sheet 
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of polished steel, as you would spread a slice of bread with 
butter, to an even thickness of about one-thirty-second of an 
inch. Now you are ready to begin operations as soon as you 
have baked the steel plate in an oven for a while, until the 
chalk layer has been rendered perfectly hard. It will hardly 
do for you to attempt to draw your picture directly upon the 
chalk, lest you make mistakes. The best way is to make 
your sketch on a piece of paper, and then laying it down upon 
the chalk surface, go over the lines with a pencil point, which 
will indent the paper, and leave marks beneath upon the 
chalk. Lift the drawing, and you find under it, in the chalk, 
its reproduction. Now you apply your steel point directly to 
the chalk, cutting all the lines of the drawing down through 
the chalk to the surface of the steel plate. When you finish 
this operation the dark steel of the plate shows through the 
chalk in all the lines of the sketch. And these lines are 
perfectly clean and sharp, thanks to the keenness of the 
knife-like steel point employed. All you have to do for the 
rest is to pour molten lead over the chalk surface in a mould 
and let it get cold. The lines that are cut out of chalk will 
be reproduced in relief upon the lead, and thus you will have 
your metal engraving to print the newspaper picture from; 
mounting it for the purpose on an iron block, thick enough to 
make it level with the type. Though so advantageous for 
its simplicity, the chalk method is not so good for fine work 
in the way of sketches and portraits as the “zinc process,” 
so called. The former, however, by reason of its cheapness, 
is most useful to provincial newspapers, which cannot afford 
comparatively expensive photographic plant required by the 
latter. In the zinc process, to begin with, an ordinary pho- 
tograph reduced to the required size is taken with a camera 
of the pen-and-ink sketch drawn on card-board by the artist. 
Next a smooth plate of zinc is “flowed over” with an albu- 
men solution that forms a sensitized skin on the surface. 
The glass negative of the picture is laid upon this zinc plate 
and the two are put together in the sunlight. What are to 
be the black lines of the printed drawings are, of course, 
white and transparent in the negative. The sunlight goes 
through wherever the negative is transparent, and has the 
effect of hardening the sensitized skin beneath, so that it 
clings tightly to the zinc. It requires only one minute to 
perform this operation. Now the zinc plate is taken and 
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given a coating over the sensitized skin of lithographers’ ink, 
rubbed on with a roller, after which the plate is washed. In 
all places where the sunlight has not struck the zinc, owing 
to the opacity of the glass negative, the sensitized skin readily 
washes off, together with the ink that covers it; elsewhere it 
clings. Thus, after the washing, the perfect drawing in ink 
remains upon the zinc plate. To make the ink lines harder 
the plate is brushed with powdered dragon’s blood. Then 
it is plunged into a bath of acid, which eats away the zinc 
wherever it is not protected by the ink, so that when it is 
taken out the lines of the drawing are found all raised above 
the rest of the surface of the plate, like a map for the blind, 
and when mounted “type-high” ona metal base, you have 
your “cut” ready to print from. Such is the zinc process. 
“Processes” have infinitely multiplied within the last few 
years—so much so, in fact, that the student of engraving is 
aghast at contemplating their variety. At present, however, 
the zinc method seems to be the most available for journals 
of the period. At all events, it is employed by a majority 
of the big newspapers of the country. A third process con- 
siderably used for newspaper illustration is that of photo- 
engraving, which somewhat resembles the zinc method. A 
glass plate, however, is used instead of a metal one. This 
glass plate is covered with a thin layer of sensitized gelatin, 
which is permitted to dry. Then the photographic glass 
negative of the drawing, made with the camera, just as in 
the other case, is laid over the gelatin, and the glass plate 
and negative, with the gelatin layer between them, are put 
in the sun for half an hour. The light hardens the gelatin, 
and makes it cling to the glass plate wherever it strikes 
through the negative, so that when the glass plate is subse- 
quently put into water, all the rest of the gelatin comes off, 
leaving the drawing on the glass in gelatin lines. Moist 
plaster-of-Paris is spread over the plate next and permitted 
to harden. When it is taken off it isa mould of the draw- 
ing. From this mould a plaster “relief” is made, and a re- 
production of metal in this relief by stereotyping is the plate 
to print with. These are the three methods by which news- 
papers produce the pictures which go so far to brighten up 
and help out the interest of the columns of the daily press. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PROSE AND VERSE 





Criss-Cross....Perplexities in Words....Christian Union 
If you stick a stick across a stick 
Or stick a cross across a stick 
Or cross a stick across a stick 
Or stick a cross across a cross 
Or cross a cross across a stick 
Or cross a Cross across a cross 
Or stick a cross stick across a stick 
Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed stick 
Or cross a crossed stick across a cross 
Or cross a crossed stick across a stick 
Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 
Would that be an acrostic? 


Aid to the Drowning....The New York World 
Turn the patient upon his face, 
And under the forehead the left hand place; 
Grasp by the waist and most earnestly strive 
To lift while you count one, two, three, four, five. 


Repeat the jerk gently two or three times more, 
And lower each time to the ground or floor; 
Next raise up the chest as high as can be, 

And hold while you’re counting one, two, three. 


One motion more before you are through. 

Press hard on the ribs while you count one, two. 
Repeat motion one, motion two, motion three, 
Until a return fo life you can see. 


As soon as he breathes get him to bed, 
Apply hot bricks to the body and head; 
Rub briskly until the skin is bright pink, 
And give him a cup of hot milk to drink. 


Little Boy Blue....Periphrastic Verse....Glasgow Citizen 
Diminutive puerile ultramarine, 
Thy aperture, buccal muscles between, 
Inflate with pure ethereal air; 
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And then with force propel collected gases 
Through resonant curved metallic masses, 
And thus produce a sound so fair. 


For adult species of the genus ovis 
Perambulate the vales of rich graminis, 
And trespass on the sward so fine; 
While through standing culms of various avenas, 
Triticums, hordeums, and also of zeas, 
Meander all the tribe bovine. 


In what point of space can that infantile male, 
Who carefully tends ovine mammals so frail, 
Be discovered or e’en unearthed? 
Beneath a superincumbent mound he’s laid, 
A mound of sun-dried culms and graminal blade, 
In somnolency berthed. 


Children of the Week.... Popular Superstitions....Book of Fate 
Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is born for woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

Saturday’s child must work for a living, 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is bonnie and happy, and wealthy and gay. 


High C....The Tenor’s Triumph....The British Printer 














In a choir I used to sing; 

How my splendid voice would ring, 
Splitting people’s ears, ah me! 
When I touched that tenor C. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





“ These are the Eternal Questions” 
Faith in Life....Wm. R. Huntington....The Peace of the Church 


But is this all? Have we exhausted the meaning of faith 
when we find that it is the assent of judgment, the acquies- 
cence of the thinking part of us? Certainly not. Faith 
means more than this, a vast deal more. The biographer of 
Frederick Robertson tells us in one place how it was a char- 
acteristic of that sensitive and high-born spirit to be forever 
pondering the question, What constitutes the essence of a 
“saving” faith? He rebelled, as well he might, against the 
notion that correct thinking could of itself carry a man into 
the kingdom of God. He was determined that his final defi- 
nition of faith should, when he formed it, do full justice to 
the heart. And what does faith mean to the heart? Evi- 
dently trust, confidence, reliance—loyalty feelings all of them, 
and feelings, moreover, that call for a person, a conscious some 
one, toward whom they are to be exercised. A child cling- 
ing to his father’s hand in a forest-path at night and feeling 
safe because it is his father’s hand to which he clings—this 
is faith. A woman believing in her lover’s constancy although 
oceans divide him from her, and no message has come home 
for months—this is faith. A boat’s crew saved from a wreck 
trusting themselves wholly to the direction and control of 
one of their number, because they believe him most fit from 
his experience of seamanship to be their pilot—this is faith. 
A handful of soldiers following a brave man on some forlorn 
hope, not forlorn for them because they love their leader and 
hold his courage as the pledge of victory—this is faith. Heart- 
work in every instance, and heart-work, moreover, of a sort 
that necessitates a personal object. It is only by a metaphor, 
a figure of speech, that we can associate faith, the feeling, 
with an inanimate object. We may say that a woodsman 
“trusts” the bough by which he swings himself across a 
mountain stream, that a capitalist “puts faith” in his bank; 
but in so speaking we use the words “ confidence” and “ trust” 
and “faith” ina figurative sense. These words convey their 
full and legitimate meaning only when it is a person in whom 
we confide or trust or put faith, for we can only feel toward 
cne who is or has been himself capable of feeling. This 
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position once accepted—namely, that faith means for the mind 
assent, for the heart trust—it follows as a matter of course 
that there cannot be head-faith without a statement to be 
believed or heart-faith without a person to be believed in. 
Faith as an appetite of the intellect demands for its food 
statements that are true. Faith as an appetite of the heart 
calls for a person worthy to be trusted. Truth and the true 
One—these taken together are what faith demands. 


Science and Immortality....Minot J. Savage....Unity Mission 

If immortality be a fact at all, and if it be a fact that 
touches and concerns us in any way, then most certainly it 
may come within the range of human experience. It is out- 
side that range no more than this continent was before Colum- 
bus sailed. And we know now that even this had been dis- 
covered, in ways that never became fruitful to civilization, 
by sporadic and scattered adventurers, over and over again. 
So, it is claimed, have the mysterious seas of death been 
crossed over and over again. We now dismiss these stories 
as idle tales, just as, for many years, the voyages of Marco 
Polo were looked upon as romantic inventions. If, however, 
this pathway through the mystery should ever be brought 
under control, charted, and made into a navigable way, then 
we should read the old-time stories in a different spirit. The 
uncertainty, the intermittency, the apparent lawlessness, of 
these manifestations in the past, is no more against the possi- 
bility of reducing them to law and order and knowledge, and 
so bringing them under voluntary control, than were the first 
manifestations of steam, electricity, and magnetism arguments 
in discredit of the locomotive, the telegraph, and the mar- 
iner’s compass. Whatever be the facts, the mind of man, 
by the guidance of the scientific method, is as competent to 
deal with the one case as it has proved itself to be with the 
others; while the subject itself is as much more dignified 
and important than these as life is more important than the 
passing incidents of a day. I therefore protest, with all the 
earnestness of which I am capable, against both the shallow 
and flippant scientific disdain of this question, and the airy, 
aristocratic, dilettante indifference with which theologians 
treat it, while all the time they glare with holy horror at any 
man who presumes to doubt what they are so ready to admit 
is outside the limits of proof. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 





The Summer Girl....Tom Masson....Clothier and Furnisher 
She’s coming with the flowers that will bloom for us once more, 
She’s coming with the breezes that will blow along the shore. 
The sun will kiss her ringlets, and tinge her cheeks with brown, 
While he who loves her madly grapples fate and toils in town, 
And Cupid, with the arrows that he’s given her to twirl, 
Will guard anew the footsteps of the sprightly summer girl. 


When robin redbreast hops around while yet ’tis early dawn, 
And tennis players dot the green of grassy field and lawn, 
We'll see her dressed in percale, with a walking-stick in hand, 
And in her brother’s necktie will she stroll along the sand, 
And where the crowd is thickest in the summer hotel whirl 
Will bloom once more the beauty of the charming summer girl. 


With glossy collar shining in the light of summer days, 

With vest and sash and blazer we will learn anew her ways. 
Young Cupid will instruct us how to pierce the thin disguise 
Of masculine attire that hides the maiden heart we prize. 
And when again we claim her as the summer’s priceless pearl, 
We’ll hail the smiling features of the jolly summer girl. 


Kissing Good-by....Lillian Plunkett....San Francisco Call 

A kiss he took and a backward look, 

And her heart grew suddenly lighter; 
A trifle, you say, to color a day, 

Yet the dull gray morn seemed brighter. 
For hearts are such that a tender touch 

May banish a look of sadness; 
A small, slight thing can make us sing, 

But a frown will check our gladness. 


The cheeriest ray along our way 
Is the little act of kindness, 
And the keenest sting some careless thing 
That was done in a moment of blindness. 
We can bravely face life in a home where strife 
No foot-hold can discover, 
And be lovers still if we only will, 
Though youth’s bright days are over. 
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Ah! sharp as swords cut the unkind words 
That are far beyond recalling. 

When a face lies hid ’neath a coffin-lid, 
And bitter tears are falling, 

We fain would give half the life we live 
To undo our idle scorning: 

Then let us not miss the smile and kiss 
When we part in the light of morning. 


Miniatures....Compiled from Contemporaries 
“Throw physic to the dogs,” he said. 
She did. Next day the dogs were dead.—Washington Post. 


‘Oh, would I were a bird,” he sang 
Throughout the livelong day; 
And passers-by, in current slang, 
Said, “So you are—a jay!””—Texas Siftings. 


Man wants but little here below, 
He is not hard to please; 
But woman—bless her little heart !— 
Wants everything she sees.—Woman’s World. 


Yarmouthport at Sunrise....The Cape Cod Item 
It’s oh, to be out on the marsh at morn 
Where the wind is blowing free— 
Just after the golden day is born 
And the sunlight gilds the sea! 


The lighthouse closes its eye of fire 
And the day star fades from sight, 
And the sun rays creep down the tall church spire 
On the crest of the neighboring height; 
The marsh-quail pipes its plaintive note 
Apart from the feathered throng, 
Whose matin melodies skyward float 
Till the air is thrilled with song. 


Begemmed and jewelled are leaf and spray 
With the tears Aurora weeps, 

And Lone Tree Creek to the sunlight bay 
Like a silvery serpent creeps. 

The sea-gulls over at Sandy Neck 
The marge of the ocean skim, 
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And a white sail gleams like a silver speck 
On the far horizon’s rim. 


To the south are blossoming orchards white, 
Green slopes and winding lanes, 

And the cottage homes where the sun rays bright 
Gild the eastern window panes. 

And the smoke wreaths curl to the azure skies 
From a chimney here and there, 

Where silent the smiling village lies 
In the heart of a landscape fair. 


It’s oh, to be out on the marsh at morn 
Where the wind is blowing free— 
Just after the golden day is born 
And the sunlight gilds the sea! 


Her Friend....Eugene Field....Chicago Herald 
Marie has lovers half a score, 
She wears them as she does her gloves; 
One pair when driving on the shore, 
Another for the modest loves 


Of country lanes, ’mid flowers and dew, 
A whirl that never seems to end; 
And yet, ’tis serious and true, 
I much prefer to be her friend! 


When tired of Charley’s tennis talk, 
And wearied quite with George’s drawl, 
When sated with the moonlight walk 
After the ennui of a ball; 
Ah, then she takes my arm in hers, 
And I to her rare moods attend, 
Beneath the pines and junipers, 
And still I’d rather be her friend! 


Her soul is like an open book, 

Wherein the fairest thoughts I read; 
No strangers ’twixt its covers look, 

Or, glimpsing, feel no anxious need. 
The utmost trust she asks of me, 

That trust where two twin-natures blend; 
My comrades woo right gallantly, 

But I would rather be her friend! 
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We read for hours in quiet nooks 
The few deep authors of our choice; 
Somehow, the music of the brooks 
Is not so sweet as her low voice; 
And while the breakers strike the beach 
And over, under, curve, and bend, 
Her heart my heart doth truly teach, 
Until—but I must be her friend! 


Sometimes the daring thought will rise, 
When touch of hand has thrilled me through, 
And in her tender girlish eyes 
One sees the heavens’ reflected blue; 
What would I do if she some day 
Her wedding-cards to me should send? 
I could not truly, frankly say: 
’Tis better just to be her friend! 


The Old, Old Story....From the Beston Globe 
If I had told her in the spring 


The old, old story briefly, 
When the sparrow and robin began to sing 


And the ploughing was over chiefly. 


But haste makes waste, and the story sweet, 
I reasoned, will keep through the sowing; 

Till I drop the corn and plant the wheat, 
And give them a chance for growing. 


Had I even told the tale of June, 

When the wind through the grass was blowing, 
Instead of thinking it rather too soon 

And waiting till after the mowing. 


Or had I hinted out under the stars 
That I knew a story worth hearing, 

Lingering to put up the pasture bars, 
Nor waited to do the shearing. 


Now the barn is full, and so is the bin, 
But I’ve grown wise without glory, 

Since love is the crop not gathered in, 
For my neighbor told her the story. 
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THE REVELATION OF GENIUS* 





The summer passed as the winter had done, but Trevor 
did not leave Paris. 

He was disgusted with the “hollow triviality” of his life 
and the people who travelled the treadmill of pleasure with 
him. He decided that the surest way to detach himself from 
the clink of spurious coin was to remain quietly at home. 

During the hot months of the summer he drifted into a 
coterie of artists and writers, many of whom he had known in 
his student days. In their companionship he found genuine 
pleasure, yet pronounced dissatisfaction, as their busy lives 
aroused in him the dormant desire to work. But its realiza- 
tion seemed almost an impossibility at present because of his 
inability to create. 

The higher appreciation of art was not, however, dulled in 
him, as he fancied; for the sight of humble people and things 
awakened his interest more potently than the artificial beauty 
of his customary life. 

Artisans, on their way to their daily tasks, aroused a sym- 
pathy and consideration which he had first experienced dur- 
ing that sweet, serene spring spent in the amplitude of nature. 
His old-time spiritual blindness was falling away from him. 
From the swelling uplands of his soul’s clearer heights he 
was beginning to penetrate a mighty truth, which from its 
first recognition created a strenuous need in the entire moral 
organism of an actual form. 

Just what the materialization of his knowledge would be, 
he could not feel assured. He desired to work at his chosen 
art, but he could find no correct expression of his thoughts. 
Nothing definite shaped itself in his mind. He was in a con- 
dition which enfolds one as a mist and assumes a hideous 
aspect by its appalling pressure upon the faculties. 

During the summer, as a consequence of this peculiar 
frame of mind, he lost much of his usual donhomie. He re- 
mained a greater part of his time in his studio. 





* From ‘‘ No Saint.” A Novel. By Anne Bozeman Lyon. J. P. Morton & 
Co. ‘Trevor, a wealthy young artist, is accused by his friends of frittering 
away his talent on idle trifles. Fre, a beautiful young woman whom he 
loves and from whom he is Separated, proves his inspiration, and in his 
efforts to put his dream of her face in marble, his genius is revealed. 
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One morning he arose from his late breakfast and saun- 
tered into the large apartment, where the signs and symbols 
of his art were gathered. He was restless and wandered 
aimlessly about. The night had been the precursor of his 
present mood, pregnant with a grand inspiration. 

It set his pulses thrilling in as subtle measure as the 
touch of a woman’s lips had ever done. The travail of his 
genius was beginning, but he was ignorant of it. The dawn- 
ing of a newer, higher life was at hand in that moment’s 
birth-throe, yet he felt no assurance of it. 

He knew that he wanted to feel beneath his touch the 
damp clay from whose humidity would come a thing apart, 
distinct from all puerile efforts. As he took in his hands a 
mass of clay, he turned and saw Fre Gartin’s pictured face. 

In that one glance his incertitude fell from him, and he 
stood with the God-given power full upon him. 

With a feverous quiver of his inmost pulses, the conception, 
shut in a remote chamber of his brain, came forth. It stirred 
feebly in its primal pang, as a centuty bloom stirs when it 
forces its way through its strangling envelopment. As if 
fearful of its escaping him, he set to work. 

Day after day and far into the night he labored in his 
studio. An exaltation took possession of him and caused 
extraneous influences to jar upon the high-pitched sensibili- 
ties already strained to their utmost productive capacity. He 
had no thought beyond the completion of his statue, whose 
growing perfectness filled him with absolute delight. 

Curve for curve, and line for line, it was Fre as he had last 
seen her. The look of glad anticipation that had come into 
her face at the thought of his return irradiated the clay fea- 
tures. It was invested with such sacredness that as long as 
possible he wished to keep the knowledge of it to himself. 

It was so exquisite in its pure outlines and grand repose 
that it was, to him the incarnation of the love Fre had had 
for him. Her very presence seemed to be about him as he 
moulded the clay into form. There were times when, worn 
out with the intensity of his ecstatic mood, he would sit and 
gaze at the faultless figure until his whole soul was filled 
with yearning to see her. His restless days were followed 
by wakeful nights, when he would arise from his bed and 
go into the studio to look at his work. 

Where it stood the moonbeams fell about it, and the inani- 
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mate form seemed to its creator to become instinct with life. 
The cold, still hands, when he touched them, soothed the 
tumult of his longing for the living woman as the majesty of 
dead lips calms the passion of grief. 

When his ideal had revealed itself to him to be given form, 
it was not asa pagan goddess, but a woman, sweet and serene 
in her simple existence. The strong duality of brain and 
hand had been needful to produce the statue, but a greater 
force than inspiration and strength had affected its ultimate 
perfection as sub-currents control a mighty river. 

The recognition of his true feeling for Fre was really the 
motive power of Trevor’s conception. As was fitting, he 
found his soul’s highest needs in solitude and his art. The 
companionship of his best friends struck harshly upon him. 

But when the strain lessened and he began to put his 
creation in marble, he went into the world again. His mind 
was eased of its formative process, and he desired diversion. 

A change had been wrought in him, however, which was 
evident to the most casual eyes. With the positive reasser- 
tion of his noblest possibilities, a newer strength and dignity 
had come tohim. It evidenced itself in the firmer lines of 
his mouth and the steadfastness of his eyes, although his 
facile grace was the same. The womanish dimples still ren- 
dered his face peculiarly fascinating, but the weakness had 
fallen away from him as an unsightly garment. His “ pur- 
poseless frailty and frailty of purpose” was as distinctly of 
the past as his idleness. 

The fall was merging into winter, and he had not given his 
artist friends even a hint of his subject, although it was now 
complete in marble. Many of them who had known him in 
the days of his youth had always expected some development 
of his unusual talent, but year after year had gone by and 
he had surprised them by doing nothing. At least, they set 
down as nothing the busts and figures he had produced. 

One night he invited several artists and a critic to dine. 

The last was a man whose dictum carried weight and made 
or marred the lives of his fellows. Trevor knew this, yet he 
felt no apprehension. “A God’s message” had been sent to 
him, and he was satisfied that he had interpreted it aright. 

After dinner, which was as perfect as a dinner can be where 
the wines are irreproachable and the chef Parisian, he bade 
his guests follow him into the studio. 
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They arose from the table, thinking he desired their pres- 
ence because it was more pleasant than in the sa/on. 

As he pushed back the gold-shot drapery of the doorway 
the radiance within the studio was dazzling. They entered, 
and saw that the brilliance fell warm and yellow on the statue 
of a woman. 

It was as large as the Greek standard of feminine physical 
perfection, and was beautiful with the absolute beauty of di- 
vine womanhood. 

The face and head were as distinctly classic as that of any 
goddess who had dwelt among Olympian heights. 

The drapery was no chiton trailing about sandalled feet, 
but a gown made in simplest fashion. From the curving 
waist to the ground it hung in unbroken lines, except where 
the wind had blown it back as it had bent the grasses in which 
she stood, and opened the petals of a mass of fallen jonquils. 

The arms were bare to the elbow, and the splendid contour 
of the throat was revealed by the slightly open corsage. 

Tall and grand it stood against a background of ruby plush. 

Like a creation fresh from the hands of an Athenian sculp- 
tor, it was the consummation and purity of art. Looking 
upon its white majesty, the men were moved to enthusiastic 
admiration. In their eyes the recognition of a master power 
shone. Words were inadequate to express their amazement. 

Laughter and jests were hushed on their lips as they felt 
the Promethean fire about them, that had kindled an attri- 
bute which seemed to expand into divinity, so powerful had 
been its expression. 

Trevor, the idler, the man of fashion, and dawdler among 
them, had surpassed himself. 

The study was exhibited and Trevor scored a pronounced 
success. The nimbus he had desired should surround his 
name now enveloped the prestige of his brilliant social posi- 
tion. People knew him only for his diviner attribute. 

With his realistic study his keen insight into simpler ways 
of living emphasized itself. He put into marble the attrac- 
tive innocence of childhood and the tragic stories of pain and 
sorrow which he daily saw about him. 

Life no longer meant the evolution of sybaritism and the 
gratification of material desires. It proved to him that each 
soul comes into the world burdened with infinite capacity for 
influencing every other soul it touches, 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





Public Opinion....Eva Wilder McGlasson....Judge 

I see him steppin’ by to church 
A-lookin’ pore an’ thin, 

His collar ’thout a smell o’ starch 
An’ fastened with a pin. 

His coat is ripped along the arm— 
I jest can’t he’p but see; 

I want to mend him up, but, sho! 
The town ’ud smile at me. 

His wife’s ben dead two year er more, 
An’ folks ’ud gossip, fer 

He uster go with me afore 
He ever went with her. 

I dassent sweep his kitchen out 
Or send a batch o’ bread, 

Or neighbor him no way at all 
Fer fear o’ hevin’ said 

Thet I’m a-settin’ out fer him— 
A widower—while I 

Am older then I was, ertho’ 
Onlest there’s young folks nigh 

I look some like I uster look 
When he—when love-times were. 

He uster go with me afore 
He ever went with her. 

When he was layin’ high an’ dry 
With janders, this gone May, 

I never felt right free to ast 
Erbout him day by day. 

I uster watch the doctor pass, 
’N’ strike him fer the news; 

An’ onct I sent a glass o’ jell— 
He never ’spicioned whose. 

[ know he thinks I harbor spite 
Agin’ him likely, fer 

He knows he uster go with me 
Afore he went with her. 


Ef he should die I’d hev to miss 
The funer’l, like ez not; 
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Fer folks ’ud watch me close to see 
Ef tears was comin’ hot. 
An’ ef I wep’ they’d smile an’ wink, 
An’ ef my eyes was dry 
They’d ’low thet some folks wouldn’t keer 
Hf all their kin shud die. 
An’ ef I didn’t go at all 
They’d jedge I dassent, fer 
They know he uster go with me 
Afore he went with her. 
De Lone Black Hearse....From the Chicago Herald 
De hearse done stands at de hospital do’, 
De lone black hearse wid de crape inside; 
De lone black hearse dat take all de po’ 
To de las’ long home on de las’ long ride. 
I peep froo de windah ob de lone black hearse, 
De lone black hearse at de hospital do’, 
An’ my heart sinks down an’ I feel mo’ worse 
Den de po’ lone beggah in de lone black hearse. 
Dar ain’t no stoppin’ de lone black hearse, 
Kase de hearse drivah hurries an’ done shuts de do’, 
Dea mounts on de seat an’ de whiplash crack, 
An’ de hosses done ’pear ’bout as anxshus ter go, 
No waitin’ fo’ teams fo’ de people dat cross; 
Jes’ de lone black hearse goes ’long, dat’s all, 
An’ folks sort o’ reckon an’ las’ly decide: 
Dat’s some po’ beggah on ’is las’ long ride. 
No singin’ ob songs at de beggah man’s grave, 
No preachin’ er prayin’ er readin’ a verse, 
But de yearf ’pears glad to receive what it gave— 
Dat’s de po’ lone beggah in de lone black hearse. 
Den de lone black hearse jes’ swings around, 
An’ rattles away on its wheels ob woe, 
An’ yo’ reckon de las’ ob de beggah man’s life 
Is de lone black hearse at de hospital do’. 
I low de Good Shepherd will open de do’ 
When de beggah man comes to the mansion above; 
An’ ’e’ll bleach out 'is heart till it’s whiter dan snow 
An’ de beggah man’s soul be as puah as a dove. 
’Kase de Lo’d doan’ reckon hit’s much ob a curse 
To ride up to glory in de lone black hearse. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS 





S. W. Foss, the Yankee Blade Maun, will issue a volume of 
his collected verse in the early fall....Pierre Loti, the new 
French academician, was born just forty years ago in the pic- 
turesque old town of Rochefort-sur-Mer; his work has always 
been distinguished for its high finish and simple, fresh elo- 
quence; Pierre Loti is only a nom de plume, taken by M. 
Julien Viaud when, as a young naval officer, he began to 
write and publish his now famous studies of French seafaring 
life....Oscar S. Straus, ex-Minister to Turkey during his 
spare moments for the past five years has been engaged on 
a life of Roger Williams....Miss Margaret Crosby, the au- 
thor of Roberts Brothers’ new short-story volume, A Violin 
Obligato, is a niece of Dr. Howard Crosby, who died re- 
cently....Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s memoirs of Patrick 
Henry, in the American Statesmen Series, is declared by the 
New York Times, to be one of the best biographies written 
in the past ten years....Lady Duffus Hardy, author of sev- 
eral popular novels, the latest of which is A Dangerous Ex- 
periment, died recently; she was a prolific writer of short 
stories and sketches, and had recently devoted considerable 
attention to journalistic work....The first edition of John 
Fiske’s recent historical work, The American Revolution, was 
exhausted on the day of publication....John Henry Short- 
house the author of John Inglesant, has nearly completed a 
new novel which will be published in the autumn....The 
late Philip Bourke Marston left a large amount of un- 
published manuscripts, which the blind poet’s father be- 
queathed to Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton; these poems 
will be issued in a volume next October....Frank Vincent 
has been awarded the decoration of officer of the Order of 
the Bust of Bolivar, by the Republic of Venezuela, “in recog- 
nition of his varied and valuable services to the literature of 
travel;’’ Mr. Vincent’s Around and About South America, 
though published but fourteen months ago, has already 
reached its fourth edition in America and its second in Lon- 
don; it has also been translated into several European lan- 
guages....The Marquise Clara Lanza and James Clarence 
Harvey, the poet, and literary manager of the United States 
Book Co., are collaborating on Scarabeus, a novel of Africa, 
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strong in incident and brilliant in coloring, to be issued 
shortly. ... The London Spectator, in a review of the Nicolay- 
Hay biography of Lincoln, pays tribute to “ Lincoln’s truly 
marvellous literary power, which, considering that his educa- 
tion had been that of a rail-splitter, appears to us one of the 
most astonishing literary phenomena of this century”.... 
Henry George is again hard at work, this time on a long- 
contemplated treatise on political economy, designed to rec- 
oncile the whole system of politico-economics with his peculiar 
theories as to land ownership....Grashdanin of St. Peters- 
burg (Prince Mestcherskiy’s organ) contains the following 
book statistics: for every hundred citizens there are in Russia 
1.5 volumes; in Great Britain, 6 volumes; in Austria, 6.9; 
in Belgium, 10.4; in Italy, 11.7; in France, 12; “This 
shows,” says the enlightened editor, “that Russia has the 
right to last eight times as long as France”... .Florence L. 
Snow is a Kansas poetess who is doing good work in the lit- 
erary world; she lives at Neosho Falls, has sparkling black 
eyes, dark hair, and writes good verse. ...The home of Mrs. 
Annie Lee Wister, the well-known translator of popular Ger- 
man novels, is in Philadelphia, where she was born over sixty 
years ago; her father was Rev. William H. Furness....The 
Boston Herald in speaking of One of Our Conquerors, by 
George Meredith, has this to say of the author: “He is 
fatally witty, and his wit runs away with him like a horse that 
has taken the bit in his teeth; his chief fault is that he is too 
clever; one sometimes wishes concerning him, as one used 
sometimes to wish concerning Robert Browning, that he 
would write more simply, more directly, more like the rest of 
the world”’....Count Angelo de Gubernatis, the well-known 
Italian author, has just issued a Dictionnaire International 
des Ecrivains du Jour; the book contains the biographies of 
9,152 contemporary authors, with complete lists of their works 

..T. C. De Leon, author of Four Years in Rebel Capitals, 
The Rock or the Rye? and other popular works, has recently 
given a successful course of lectures in Southern cities. ... 
Professor Bryce recently said that the best literature of Amer- 
ica was the local literature, the infinitude of local, town, and 
county histories....E. Nesbit writes poems over her maiden 
name and stories over the signature of Fabian Bland; her first 
hit was made with her poem Absolution, in the pages of Long- 
man’s Magazine; a perfect stranger, she called one day at the 
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office and read the poem to the editor; it was accepted then and 
there, and for its appearance in the magazine she received $75 
....A new magazine of Southern literature has started in Shef- 
field, Ala., with the title The American Present... .Miss 
Hawker’s novel, Mademoiselle Ixe, in Cassell’s Unknown 
Library, has been prohibited in Russia by the official censor 
....A translation of Dr. Richard Falckenberg’s history of 
modern philosophy, which extends over the period from 
Nikolaus von Kues to the present time, will be published by 
Henry Holt & Co.; Dr. Falckenberg is professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena....Mme. Michelet, the widow of the French 
historian, is about to publish a posthumous work by her hus- 
band; it will contain Michelet’s notes of his journey to Rome 
in 1880, taken from his letters to the Duchesse de Berri and 
to the princesses of the Orleans family, as well as from a 
diary kept by the historian....Kinglake’s Eéthen, that fa- 
mous book of travel, so long out of print in this country, will 
be added to Putnam’s Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.... 
Francisque Sarcey, the eminent French dramatic critic, is 
sixty-four years old, but a fertile and indefatigable writer; 
for years he has contributed fourteen or more columns a week 
of dramatic criticism to his paper, and his pen shows no sign 


of flagging....Miss Josephine Lazarus, sister of the late 
Emma Lazarus, a brilliant young magazinist, is winning a 
considerable reputation for herself as a writer. ...The school 


committee of Boston by unanimous vote adopted Black 
Beauty as supplementary reading in all the Boston grammar 
schools....One of the most successful recent collections of 
short stories is Thomas A. Janvier’s Stories of Old New 
Spain; no one handles the Spanish element in fiction of to- 
day better than does Mr. Janvier....Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the Massachusetts author, historian, critic, and Congressman, 
has a slender but sinewy figure, the face of a literary man, 
abundant brown hair, and a Vandyke beard. ...Amélie Rives 
Chanler is in Paris, engaged in literary work; her latest 
story is entitled A Curious Case of Divorce; its immediate 
predecessor is According to St. John, which is now being 
illustrated by Kate Greatorex for the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine....A second edition of The Bible Verified, by the Rev. 
Andrew W. Archibald, has just been printed by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication....The author of In the Heart 
of the Storm, who writes under the pen-name, Maxwell Grey, 
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is a Miss Uttiet; she is the daughter of Dr. Uttiet, of New- 
port, Isle of Wight, where she was born and brought up; 
her first novel, The Silence of Dean Maitland, excited a 
widespread interest, notably that of Alfred Tennyson.... 
The London Star quotes from Dr. Talmage’s latest work, A 
Visit to the Holy Land, on the preacher’s farewell to the 
city: “ Farewell sacred, sanguinary, triumphant, humiliated 
Jerusalem; across this valley of the Kedron with my right 
hand .I throw a valedictory kiss to thee;” the Star then 
says: “Here in depths of bathos we leave him; not Talmage 
himself has ever written a finer antithesis to the sublime”... . 
Theodore Child has written his valedictory Paris letter, and 
now proposes to devote himself to general literature; he has 
been for a long time the Paris correspondent of the London 
World....Horatio Alger’s boys’ books have reached Nor- 
way, and are being translated into the language of that coun- 
try....Lee & Shepard announce a second volume of the 
speeches and lectures of Wendell Phillips, embodying some 
of the best specimens of his matchless eloquence, delivered 
during the most active and stirring period of his life, as well 
as many of his more finished literary productions for the lec- 
ture platform. ...Miss Olive Schreiner, who is at present re- 
siding at Matjesfontein, will shortly contribute to the IIllus- 
trated London News a number of illustrated letters on life in 
South Africa....The literature of Darwinism is becoming 
voluminous; ten years before the death of Darwin a catalogue 
was published in Berlin which gave thirty-six octavo pages 
of the titles of works and the names of 312 authors; as Prof. 
Asa Gray said: “ Dante literature and Shakspeare literature 
have been the growth of centuries, but Darwinism filled 
teeming catalogues during the lifetime of the author”’.... Ella 
Higginson, formerly of the magazine West Shore, has as- 
sumed the associate editorship of the Pacific Magazine, pub- 
lished at Seattle, of which Lee Fairchild is editor... .John 
Banvard, the artist, who recently died in South Dakota, 
wrote more than 1,700 poems and several books and plays.... 
Miss M. G. McClelland, author of Oblivion, A Self-Made Man, 
and other novels, is described as “of middle age, tall and 
slender, with iron-gray hair, parted over her forehead;”’ she 
never attended school, but was educated by her mother.... 
One of the clever young verse-writers of the day whose work 
is winning wide recognition is William Barclay Dunham, a 
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valued contributor to Life, Puck, and other metropolitan 
periodicals....In the Science Ladders Series, published by 
Thomas Whittaker, The Life Story of Our Earth and The 
Story of Early Man, written by D’ Anvers, have reached second 
editions, which have been carefully revised; they are simply- 
told stories based on the latest scientific discoveries... . Bliss 
Perry, author of The Phenix, in a recent Scribner, and two 
German sketches to the June issue of that periodical, is pro- 
fessor of English literature at Williams College, and author 
of The Broughton House—a novel published last summer.... 
Edgar Fawcett is said to be at work on a Biblical romance; 
the subject is to be drawn from the story of David and Goli- 
ath....One of the most versatile of the literary women who 
have lately made their home in New York is Miss Cecile 
Yohl, who, though born in Switzerland, now considers herself 
almost a Swede, having lived for many years in the northern 
peninsula; she is at the present time the American corre- 
spondent for two Swedish newspapers, and the writer of capi- 
tal short stories in Harper’s Bazar....The Macmillans have 
in press another volume in the Adventure Series entitled The 
Filibusters of the Spanish Main; the author is John Jeffrey 
Roche, successor to John Boyle O’ Reilly in the editorship of 
the Boston Pilot....Leslie Stephen, owing to ill health, has 
been obliged to resign the editorship of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, but he will contribute valuable work 
....The late Dr. Leidy, Pennsylvania’s eminent scientist, 
was the first among Americans to accept the Darwinian the- 
ory; he said of it: “I feel as though I had hitherto groped 
about in darkness, and that all of a sudden a meteor flashed 
upon the skies”....The New York Tribune says of Henry T. 
Finck’s delightful volume, Spain and Morocco, Studies in 
Local Color: “We have but one fault to find with Mr. 
Finck’s book, namely, that it is not longer; a writer who 
has so rare a gift of graphic description, and who knows so 
well how to discriminate between the commonplace and the 
interesting, might very well have given free rein to his Pega- 
sus; his studies in local color are all that they should be”’.... 
A second volume of the poems of Emily Dickinson is in 
preparation. ...Henry Frowde, of London, will issue at once 
the Guide-Book to Books, by Sargant and Bernhard Whishaw; 
the total number of books on all subjects recommended in 
the Guide is about six thousand; it is arranged by subjects, 
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and gives, in addition to the titles of books, the prices, and 
in many cases brief descriptive notes....John Bullough, the 
Scottish millionaire who died recently, was the husband of 
Sheila, the heroine of William Black’s novel, A Princess of 
Thule....The title of The Ladder, Mr. Balsillie’s excellent 
London magazine, is in future to be the Twentieth Century 
....A dollar book of about 1,000 American celebrities, with 
their portraits, is just issued by S. E. Echols, New York 
City....The London Star says of Elizabeth Lynn Linton: 
“ About forty years ago, as Miss Eliza Lynn, she published 
a book On the Days of Pericles, which at the time excited 
attention, proving that the authoress had culture and thor- 
ough knowledge of Greek life in that most brilliant period; 
she married Mr. Linton, the clever engraver, who lives chiefly 
in America, where his work is highly appreciated; Mrs, Lin- 
ton is fond of society, and has a very large circle of acquaint- 
ances; she has a purring manner when pleased, and can 
scratch when not in sympathy”... . Professor Cheyne is pre- 
paring a commentary on the Book of Genesis. ...The Niag- 
ara County Sunday-school Convention in Lockport, N. Y., 
recently decided that the works of the Rev. E. P. Roe were 
not fit for Sundav-school circulation....Miss Clerke has 
written an article on Sir John Herschel in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, which, the London Athenzum says, “is 
by far the most adequate account of the astronomer that has 
yet appeared ;” Miss Clerke has also contributed to the Dic- 
tionary a monograph on the astronomer Halley... .James 
Russell Lowell says: “It seems to me that what gives the 
highest value to a poet, and this I have always felt about 
Browning, is that he stays by you; he is not a fashion, he is 
not a whim, he does not belong to a period of one’s life”.... 
Professor Reuss, of Strasburg, who died recently, was in the 
front rank of German Biblical critics, and contributed largely 
to the new era of Biblical study; his erudition was acknowl- 
edged even by those who differed from his views. .. .Gilbert 
Parker, the author of several very interesting papers on Aus- 
tralia which have lately been appearing in Harper’s Weekly, 
is a Canadian by birth and education; he spent some years 
as a journalist in the great southern continent, and is now 
successfully engaged in active literary work in London; The 
Independent says of him: “His writing is genuine, manly, 
and careful, with a hearty, vivid style that is sure to win 
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recognition and find a ready market”... . William Wirt Henry, 
a grandson of Patrick Henry and a relative of William Wirt, 
has prepared what is described as “an authoritative and defi- 
nite biography ” of the great Revolutionary orator of Virginia 
....George A. Macmillan, who combines the honorary secre- 
taryship of the Hellenic Society with the art of publishing, 
is about to contribute to the Illustrated London News a 
series of articles on his recent travels in Greece... .Miss 
Emily Dickinson, whose poems have been published only 
since her death, is said to have left eight hundred manu- 
scripts of complete poems-and fragments of nearly as many 
more; her shyness amounted almost to a mania, and her later 
years were spent entirely in her own home, but she loved 
children and had a habit of lowering gifts to them from her 
windows....Col. Donn Piatt is not to reassume the editor- 
ship of Belford’s Magazine, as was incorrectly stated by the 
press of the country... .Linnzeus, the Swedish scientist, whose 
monument has just been unveiled in Chicago, was an indus- 
trious writer as well as naturalist, and at his death stood re- 
sponsible for 184 volumes; he was fiery in temper, peculiar 
in his habits, and in summer slept five hours out of each 
twenty-four, and in the winter ten....The passing of the 
Copyright Act is said to have already cost one of the largest 
printing houses in Edinburgh over $15,000....Benson J. 
Lossing, the well-known historian, author of Pictorial Field- 
books of the Wars of 1812 and the Rebellion, and several 
successful biographies, died recently....The American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching will soon 
issue the first number of University Extension, a journal 
devoted to the interests of this movement for popular 
education, which has taken such a strong root in this coun- 
try....The third and last volume of S. R. Gardiner’s 
History of the Great Civil War is now in press; it brings the 
narrative down to the death of Charles I....Black Beauty 
has been translated into the Italian by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cavazza, of Portland, Maine; Italy needs Black Beauty; 
the volume will be published at Milan. 


See Book List on front advertising pages. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 











